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IN EVERY 


“A BLACK SHEEP 


HOUGH the old pro 
verb that there is ‘“‘a 
black sheep in every 

flock” is not to be taken au 
ficd de la lettre, the persistent 
manner in which black lambs 
appear among their white 
brethren every year is some- 
what surprising. We give a por- 
trait of a pair of BLack Twins 
belonging to a white ewe. It 
will be seen from this how com- 
plete is the melanism, as this 
relapse to blackness is termed, 
in the case of these lambs. 
Olten the dark colouring is only 
partial, the head, legs, and 
tail being sooty, while the 
body is white. But the twins 
are glossy black all over, with 
no more trace of white ancestry 
than the black flocks of Astra- 
chan. All English sheep which 
have black faces, or even black 
legs only, tend to produce 
black lambs, and there is very 
little doubt that our sheep 
have in them a strong strain of = /’/oto. by C. Reid, Wishaw. 

some original black breed. This 

has been modified by crossing them with white sheep, and 
the better cared for the flocks were, and the more ‘civilised ”’ 
their owners, the less cordial was the welcome to the black 
lambs. Their wool was less valuable, and became the 
perquisite of the women of the household, who spun it for 
domestic use. But wherever the sheep-ground is cold and 
unsheltered, and the climate trying, as on the Berkshire and 
Hampshire Downs, the hardy old black blood has to be retained. 
Half the lambs show the dark tint when born, and if ‘“ Mary 
had a little lamb” in the Down countries, the chances are that 
its fleece, instead of being “‘ white as snow,” would have been 
‘“‘ black as soot.” 

In mixed flocks the black lamb is nearly always the 
strongest. See, for example, the little BLack Prince in the second 
illustration. All the other lambs are on level ground—he has 
climbed on to the big stone in the middle, ready to play the game of 
“King of the Castle,” which is part of the lambs’ kindergarten. 

The social position of the black sheep is just as good as that 
of a white sheep. There may be only one in a flock, or one 
black lamb amony a hundred white lambs, but the dark one is 
never bullied, or cut, or looked down upon as ‘a sheep of 
colour.” As many animals are disposed to resent any deviation 
on the part of one of their race from the normal markings of the 
rest, this tolerance for such a completely new departure as is 
shown by the appearance of a black coat among white ones is 
rather curious. Sparrows and finches will attack a light-coloured 
canary if it escapes and joins them, but they show no such anti- 
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pathy to the company of a bullfinch which has turned black, as 
often happens when these birds are kept in cages and fed on hemp 
seed. It is matter of observation that any colour prejudice shown 
by animals inclines against the white and in favour of the black 
varieties. There is a general tendency to bully albino animals and 
drive them from the company of the herd, or, in the case of 
birds, from the society of other birds of the species, This 
feeling can be accounted for by the desire for self-preserva- 
tion. Natural whiteness, or the exaggerated form which the 
absence of colour takes in albinos, usually shows physical 
weakness. The bodily forces cannot make or maintain the 
colouring matter, and besides the lack of vitality indicated by 
this, the albino incurs the further disadvantage of being con- 
spicuous to its enemies and betraying the whereabouts of its 
companions. A white specimen among a flock of pigeons is certain 
to attract a hawk; white deer have always been considered 
unlucky; and we are not sure whether the phrase ‘“ showing 
the white feather” may not.be attributed to this feeling of the 
inferiority of white animals. There are some exceptions, the 
most striking being the wild white cattle which have survived 
in certain English parks, and the sea-fowl and Arctic animals; 
but the latter change colour to better their chances in the struggle 
for the survival of the fittest, and the whites and greys of tue 
sea-fowl conform to the colour of their usual environment of grey 
sea and white breakers. When normally light-coloured animals 
turn black, or are born black or of a blackish tint, the inference 
is that they are possessed of more than the normal stock of 
vitality, and develop an excess, 
in place of a defect, of colour- 
ing matter. Their vigour may 
be assumed to be greater than 
that of others of their species, 
and these favoured individuals 
are, as a rule, even less con- 
spicuous than the rest, and 
stand a better chance of escap- 
ing their enemies. We cannot: 
give a better example than 
that of black animals seen on 
a Scotch moor. Assume, for 
the moment, that we can put 
back the clock for 500 years, 
and that the glens near are the 
hiding place of the wolves 
once common in the Highlands. 
On the moor are mountain 
hares, sheep, and rough cattle, 
some black, others white, or 
broken-coloured. The white 
sheep and cattle can be seen at 
once; anda mountain hare which 
has turned white before the 
proper season looks like a bag of 
flour lying on the moor. The 
black sheep, black cattle, and 
“blue” hares—of which black 
Copyright. or melanistic specimens are not 
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uncommon—are almost invisible. The latter would naturally 
escape, while the white hares, sheep, and cattle would at once 
attract the eagle and the wolf. 

The vigour and temper often attributed to melanistic 
animals may, perhaps, be due to fancy, but the black leopard 
presented to the Zoo by the Duke of Newcastle was admitted 
by all the keepers who had any experience of the felide to be 
the wildest and most savage creature they had ever known. 
Against this we have the fact that whole breeds of black 
animals, such as the “ funeral horses” of Belgium and the black 
Angus cattle, are good tempered, and, in the case of the former, 
not remarkable for energy. The old warhorses of England, of 
the Lincolnshire breed, were also black and very docile. 

We are sorry to say that the letter published by Carlyle, 
and purporting to be from Oliver Cromwell, offering to give £60 
for ‘‘ that black (horse) you took at Horncastle,” is, like the rest 
of the “Squire” letters, a forgery by a malicious antiquary 
who desired to hoax the historian, and is no real tribute to 
the esteem in which black animals were anciently held. 
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On the other hand there was, and is, an extraordinary mass 
of superstition attaching to them. Black goats, sheep, and oxen 
were sacrificed to the infernal gods by the old Greeks, and also 
by the Romans. ~The idea that black cats were possessed by 
the familiar spirits of witches is too common to need comment; 
but black or dark hares were quite as much suspected. The 
keeper who pointed to a stuffed black hare as “Mrs. So- 
and-so, whom I shot,” was by no means singular in his 
belief. Black hares were always denounced, and, if possible, 
coursed; and their occasional escape was considered a calamity 
to the parish. The Turks hold that certain persons cannot keep a 
black horse. Mr. A. Berkeley, the author of an interesting book 
entitled ‘‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea,” bought a 
black horse, and was told by the Turks that “it was no good; 
he would never be able to keep it.” To his chagrin, the horse 
went wrong, and the prophecy came true, not only in this 
instance, but subsequently. The luck changes when the horse is 
sold to someone who can keep a black horse. He usuaily declares 
that he never had a better one. C. J. Cornisu. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


Volume I, of CountRY LIFE 7s now ready, containing 738 pages of 
reading matter, with 1,221 tllustrations, printed on art paper. Cloth, gilt 
edges, 21s. ; or, half morocco, 25s. 

The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration—and if suitable to 
accept and pay for—photographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions, 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 

With regard to photographs, the price required, together with all descriptive 
particulars, must be plainly stated in a letter accompanying the prints, If it is 
desired, in the case of non-acceplance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 

Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE /or reproduction. 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


Tes long spell of fine weather seems to have been broken 





at last, and we have had a week of strong winds and 

heavy showers; but with all this there has been a fair 
proportion of sunshine. The evenings are now drawing in, and, 
as usual, the nights are becoming much cooler. There have 
been severe thunderstorms in many parts of the country, and there 
are further reports of deaths by lightning; the large number of 
fatalities from this cause will make 1897 a memorable year in 
this connection. It is of course possible that there may be 
another spell of hot weather, but at present the air is much 
fresher, and outdoor exercise is more enjoyable than it was 
during the tropical heat at the end of July. 


The .esult of the early days of grouse shooting goes to show 
yet again, and this time in the most satisfactory manner, the 
little reliance that can be placed on keepers’ estimates of pro- 
bable bags before shooting begins. It is a year—on the whole, 
and taking one place with ‘another—certainly not below the 
averaze; yet most of the accounts were shadowed in most 
lugubrious gloom. The result is a most agreeable disappoint- 
ment. The high winds and frequent thunder showers have 
interfered considerably with grouse shooting in Yorkshire. But 
the bags obtained on the best moors have averaged 200 brace per 
day, whilst on some moors, as for instance at Dallowgill, 500 
brace have been killed in one day. In Coverdale, Swaledale, 
Wensleydale, and on adjacent moors excellent sport continues 
to be had, but grouse are unapproachable over dogs. 





Before the next number of Country Lire is published, 
partridge shooting will have commenced. Reports to hand are 
distinctly favourable. Birds are described as healthy and strong 
on the wing, and generally there is every indication of a good 
season. It is noteworthy that in each ye wr the birds seem to get 
wilder, and driving has to be resorted to at an earlier date in 
each successive season. Modern methods of agriculture have 
undoubtedly had much to do with this result so much so that 
the words of the old glee, 

- Come out, ’tis now September, the hunters’ moon’s begun, 
And through the wheaten stubble is heard the frequent gun,” 
may one day cease to have a meaning, for the modern machine 
reaper cuts the straw so close as to afford poor cover, and such 
are the exigencies of agriculture that before September arrives 
in many instances the wheaten stubble has all been ploughed up 
and the ground prepared for the next crop. 





Partridge prospects in the Northern Counties are most 
promising, and’ the young ‘birds are strong and very forward, 
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Harvest operations are in full swing, and by “the First ” most of 
the corn will be cut. The late spring was not favourable for 
partridges, and hundreds of eggs were destroyed by rooks, as 
owing to the scanty vegetation the nests were easily discovered, 
and the dry season and lack of natural food caused the rooks to 
indulge largely in egg stealing. The fine weather, however, 
was most conducive to the well-being of the young broods, and 
very few fell victims to the “ gapes,” which dreaded disease in 
some seasons proves so disastrous. Birds are patchy, and 
whilst some coveys may be seen containing from sixteen to 
eighteen young birds, others consist of six to nine only. 
Unfortunately, too, there are a goodly number of “ yeld”’ or 
barren birds to be seen. On most shoots a heavy breeding 
stock was left from last season, and in Yorkshire, at least, good 
bags may be expected; and probably, taken all round, the 
coming season will be above the average. Hares also have 
done well, and rabbits are very plentiful, the open mild winter 
having been all in their favour. 





There are unmistakable signs that the cricket season is 
drawing to a close. The columns of those papers which devote 
attention to the game begin to be padded out with the doings of 
the lesser counties, and with indiscriminate performances. The 
last match has been played at the Oval, the county champion- 
ship is no longer in serious suspense, and soon country break- 
fasts will lose a chief source of interest, for, after all, the class 
who read the cricket first and turn to politics afterwards does 
not grow less with the increase of education. 

The Oval season has ended earlier than is usual, for there 
are to be changes. The old pavilion, so often abused and not 
less often enjoyed, is to give place to a building worthy of the 
ccunty’s reputation. A good deal of money is to be spent, and, 
no doubt, the result will justify the expenditure, but it remains 
that there is no place in the world so good for watching the play 
of the ball as the top of the present building, when it is possible 
to get in a line with the wickets. The last match seen from 
there was in every way a worthy apotheosis. Everything com- 
bined to heap interest on the encounter. The match was the 
last the Surrey crowd will have a chance of watching. It repre- 
sented the climax of the season. It was to decide whether the 
championship was to go North or South. Consequently, nearly 
30,000 spectators were present—an unheard of number except on 
Bank Holidays. 





In discussing the match itself, the most apparent feature is 
the extreme bad luck that befel Lancashire. Mold, their fast 
bowler, and Smith, the wicket-keeper, were both incapacitated 
from playing, but, even worse than that, Sugg, who was well 
set and in fine hitting form, hurt his finger so badly that he was 
compelled by the surgeon to retire from the game. Still, on the 
whole, the best side won. Richardson is beyond all question 
the finest bowler of the year; he has length and pace, and also— 
a most rare concomitant—can make the ball ‘‘do” asurprising deal. 
Then the batting of the team is very sound throughout, now 
that Jephson has at last, after several years’ foolish delay, been 
included in the team. Lancashire, on the other hand, though a 
tough team, have a long tail, which in the first innings more 
than justified the evil things that had been said of it. 


For the public, who are interested in the championship, the 
victory of Surrey was particularly fortunate. At the time of 
writing, they are only a few points in front of Lancashire, and 
have still two matches to play, one against Sussex, who are so 
strong in batting, and, now that Hartley and Fry are playing, 
so well stocked with bowlers that they may very well upset 
Surrey’s alleged certainty. However, the question is hardly 
worth discussing while so futile a system of scoring points 
prevails. As matters now stand, a county may play just so 
many matches as it pleases and against whatever opponents it 
may select. Surrey, for instance, play about twenty-eight 
matches, as a rule, and Essex only about sixteen. Then some 
counties, as was the case between Somerset and Notts, refuse 
altogether to meet each other, an avoidance which might prove 
of much advantage to one or the other. Further, in reckoning 
points, losses are deducted from wins, which thus, as only finished 
matches are considered, count twice over; so that, as has 
happened, one defeat may reduce a county from first to as low 
as futh. On all considerations, could any system be more 
aggressively unreasonable, or—if there must be “a plum to play 
for ’—any species of prize less happily imagined ? 

It is remarkable to what an extent teams vary from the 
beginning of the season to the end. Some, like Surrey, seem to 
play themselves into form; some, like Yorkshire, to play them- 
selves out. The change to the better is most noticeable in the 
case of Middlesex, for the reason, however, that they have only 
just discovered their own wealth. Suddenly in Middlesex a 
bowler has appeared—other than J. T. Hearne. His name is 
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Webb; he proved much too good for the Nottinghamshire 
defence, and helped Middlesex to their second victory. Ano‘her 
cause was the great all-round cricket of J. Douglas. He did 
not begin to play till after the beginning of August, but has 
since twice scored a century, and in the present match not only 
made the top score of the innings, but by brilliant fielding ran 
out both Shrewsbury and A. O. Jones, and thus he’p:J the 
bowlers to dismiss the side for 111—a most welcome «ad un- 
expected consummation. 





Several matches, otherwise uninteresting, have given oppor- 
tunity for fine individual feats. In playing for Gloucestérshire 
Jessop hit up another of histime-beating scores—-making go in well 
under the hour—and also finished his sometime expected feat of 
bringing off the double event, that is, scoring 1,009 runs as well 
as taking 100 wickets. Hayward has lately won the same 
honour, which will in all probability soon be also claimed by the 
two Yorkshiremen, Hirst and Wainwright. It would be 
interesting to know if past history has yet furnished the fact of 
such an all-round quartette. Playing in the same match for 
Somerset, who are always producing unexpected amateurs, 
F. A. Phillipsalso scored over go, mostly by the vigorous cutting and 
judicious ‘*‘ hooking” with which he delighted the Oxford 
supporters at Lord’s—was it six or seven years ago? Some 
great batting was also to be seen in the Kent and Warwickshire 
match—another draw—in which F. Marchant, who has not 
lately been giving much witness of the form he showed ayainst 
the Australians some years ago, hit up 144, though he went in 
as late as sixth wicket. The score was, however, of little 
practical value, as Warwickshire responded with nearly 300, 
most of which were also made by the * tail” batsmen. 


Abel, despite his poor success in the great match against 
Lancashire, has scored more runs this season than any other 
batsman, and a century more will take him over the second 
thousand. ‘“ W. G.,” though his scores have seemed com- 
paratively humble, is only ninth, after all, on the list of averages. 
For a man of his years this might be deemed a wonderful place 
had he not taught us to regard it as wonderful that he should 
take any other place than first. Druce still stands at the head 
of the averages with something over 63 runs an innings, 
McLaren following him as a good second. Prince Rnjitsinhji, 
who headed the averages earlier in the year, is now seventh, but 
he has, by way of compensation, easily taken first place in the 
literature of the game. The more one sees of his book, and the 
more one hears it criticised, the more fully is one convinced that 
it is the best work of a fine cricketer and a good fellow, as well 
as of a skilful writer. The generosity of his comments on most 
of his fellow-cricketers is inspired by that spirit that we proudly 
love to describe as British ; and that this young Indian prince 
should have achieved so great a triumph in the practice and 
theory of our national game, ought to be a link in the Union 
of the Empire. His comments reveal, too, a shrewd judg- 
ment of character, as well as a kindly, and his description of 
the typical cricketer could not, conceivably, be better done. 


Captain Wynyard’s military orders, not to proceed to India, 
but to remain in England, have necessitated his giving up his 
place in Stoddart’s Australian team. Briggs has been asked to 
fill the vacant place, and he has accepted. Briggs has been to 
Australia on several cricket tours. He was one of Shaw’s teams 
in 1884-5 and 1886-7, Shaw and Shrewsbury’s in 1887-8, Lord 
Sheffield’s team in 1891-2, and Stoddart’s team in 1894-5. The 
reas ns for the change in the composition of the team which has 
givea Briggs the last place are stated by ‘‘ Wanderer,” of the 
Sfortsman, to be as follows :—‘* Captain Wynyard had obtained 
leave, and the matter had been finally settled by the War Office 
before the invitation was accepted. An officer in his battalion, 
the Welsh Regiment (and not the Hampshire Regiment, . as 
stated), now serving in Egypt, who was due to return and take 
up his duties, telegraphed that his services were required for the 
advance against the Dervishes, and could not return to fill the 
vacancy. The War Office then had to fill up the vacancy, and 
thus most unexpectedly had to cancel the Old Carthusian’s 
leave, and he accordingly goes to Devonport, mot India, to serve 
with his regiment.” 


Though cricket is, after all, only a game, and not to be 
taken too seriously, it ought to be the rule when playing cricket 
to play the game. When a man has once bowled, he should, 
according to established usage, remain a member of the side for 
the whole of that match. This custom was departed from ina 
recent Sussex match, as after bowling three overs Bland was 
allowed to retire from the match, and Killick took his place. 
It was courteous and generous of the other side, no doubt, to 
allow the substitution, but with the contest for the County 
Championship so keen, it is obvious that a repetition of the 
incident might at some time or other give rise to a lot of dissatis- 
faction. Besides—‘ it isn’t cricket.” 
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Regattas, both by sea and river, have been as plentiful 
as blackberries. About the Isle of Wight, always the centre of 
such attractions, the races have begun to drift from the more 
fashionable, or north-western, end, towards Ryde and Seaview, 
which, especially on the piers, have been a very mass of bunting, 
while the land has been made hideous by the niggers and their 
melodies, which seem to have some essential connection with the 
racing of yachts. By river, always one of the prettiest and least 
professional regattas is that at Maidenhead, which this year was 
picked out for special notice by no less a person than the King 
of Siam, who made his residence in the neighbourhood a 
generous excuse for presenting a beautiful “ Lotus silver prize ” 
for competition. 





The regatta season proper on the Thames practically ends 
with the Teddington Reach Amateur Aquatic Sports on Saturday 
next, September 4th. This meeting is now, perhaps, the most 
important skiff regatta on the river, and this year a challenge 
cup is offered for the Double Sculling Championship of the 
Thames, a handsome trophy having been presented to the com- 
mittee by the Albany Club. All parts of the river are likely to 
be represented in this event, as there is a considerable amount of 
friendly rivalry with regard to skiff racing bet ween various districts. 





‘The Molesey Invitation Regatta is always one of the most 
amusing meetings of the season, and Saturday’s fixture proved 
no exception to the rule. The Vic orian Era Race was a distinct 
novelty. Two eights started, one manned by white-bearded 
“‘ veterans” of 1837, in the regulation tall hats and braces shown 
on old rowing prints, who rowed on fixed.seats; the other was 
a crew of 1897 in an ordinary racing craft. The veterans, 
stroked by C. W. Kent, overturned before the finish, and 
1897, stroked by F. Collinson, came in alone. Coracle racing 
and a Canadian Canoe Scramble gave opportunities for more 
immersions, as did the final event, a pantomimic representation 
of the “ Klondike Rush.” ‘The Golden Eldorado and the 
Sportsman’s Paradise ’’ was shown on a barge, and the resistance 
offered by the cannibal natives to the rush of prospectors pro- 
duced plenty of fun, which was afterwards continued ashore, when 
a battle of flowers and confetti wound up the afternoon’s festivities. 





Richmond Skiff Regatta was _ successfully revived on 
Saturday last, and the events, all of which were decided in 
ordinary river craft, were, on the whole, well contested. The 
course, from Richmond Bridge to Buccleuch House, was not a 
good one, but the best available, and the stations had been 
equalised as far as possible; the slanting finish, however, was 
decidedly awkward. Sir J. Whittaker Ellis lent the lawn of 
Buccleuch House as a subscribers’ enclosure, and here Lady 
Ellis distributed the prizes after the racing. With many 
metropolitan and up-river rowing men in the neighbourhood a 
strong committee had been formed, and the entries were of good 
class. For the chief race, double sculls, eight crews started, 
and the racing in the preliminary heats was good, while the final 
was a splendid struggle. 





With the recurrence of the shooting season comes up again 
the perennial question as to which is the best of all kinds of 
powder. We may take it, no doubt, that the shooting world has 
generally advanced beyond the black powder era. Some 
rigorously Conservative souls, endowed with frames impervious 
to headache, continue to salute the woods with its thundering 
report, but they are in constantly diminishing number. The 
disadvantage of the hanging smoke on a dense damp day in 
covert is too obvious for the most bigoted Tory to neglect, even 
if the drums of his ears are of such triple brass that the noise goes 
disregarded. At the present time the greater part of the shooting 
world shoots either with Schultze or “‘ E.C.,” and probably a 
majority affect the former. The fear of the old school of black 
powder men was that the new powders were not always of a 
constant strength, so that while one batch of cartridges might be 
all right the next might be, in the language of an old long-shore 
gunner to whom the writer lent some, and who kept them 
behind his stove all the summer, “terrible spiteful.” But now 
that the nitro companies have had so much practice in the 
manufacture of the stuff, and turn it out in such large quantities, 
there is no longer the slightest danger of this variability of 
‘ spitefulness."" The cartridges may be relied on to hit alike. 
Of course, it needs that a man passing from one powder to 
another should learn and observe their relative quickness 
in taking the shot to the mark, but, once this has been 
determined, there need be no further trouble about the pace and 
force of different batches of the s1me2 powder. 

Some of the newer powuers, again—those whose popular 
names always seem to end in “ ite,” probably from some analogy 
to ‘“‘dynamite”—have an advantage over the “E.C.” and the 
Schultze. They consume virtually all their particles. It may 
be that this merit will not at once “ jump to the eyes” of those 
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who have not given either thought or observation to this matter, 
but it will be very patent to all those who have ever shot 
driven grouse with a strong wind blowing in the shooter's face. 
One says ‘‘ driven grouse” by preference, because these, as a 
rule, are coming along fairly on a level with the shooter’s eyes, 
whereas partridges over belts, and often over hedges, are apt to 
be high in air; pheasants are nearly always s», and ground 
game is generally below the level of the eye. But at the 
grouse coming with a level flight the barrel is generally pointed 
level too, and the wind, blowing back the particles of wood, or 
whatsoever is the vehicle for the explosive, carries them fairly 
into the shooter’s eyes, and causes him sometimes considerable 
pain. So here there is a jumping to the eyes, in almost a literal 
sense, of the great advantage of a powder that consumes all its 
puticles. 





Possibly these newer powders, that have this particular and 
blessed merit, stand in just the very danger that the wood 
powders stood in with the black powder shooters until within a 
few years ago. It may take the confidence inspired by a few 
years’ use to make shooters believe that they may enjoy their 
blessings without risk, for the blessedness of such a clei 
consumption of particles is beyond praise. Not a bad way of 
finding out the best powder at any given time is to notice the 
powder in most general use by the shooters at the Gun Club, 
Hurlingham, Monte Carlo, and so on. These good fellows are 
generally shooting for substantial stakes, some of them for quite 
as much as they can afford to lose, and some, azain, for a little 
more. So it is not to be supposed that they ar: likely to give 
away a great deal in the quality of the powder to any of their 
opponents. They are likely to take a deal more trouble to 
satisfy themselves that they have got the best kind of powder in 
the market than the ordinary game shooter is at all likely to 
take; and it saves a deal of trouble, and is safer in the end for 
nine men out of ten, to be satisfied by a consensus of this 
opinion rather than trust to a few hole-in-the-corner experiments 
made by themselves. 

After all, a good gunmaker is as good a judge of the best 
powder as anyone, and certainly you never ought to employ any 
but the best makers to put up your explosives for you. There- 
fore, we may conclude that you will do just as well to shift the 
whole responsibility on to your gunmaker’s shoulders, and bother 
yourself only about the letting off of the cartridges. Oae would 
as soon employ an indifferent chemist as an indifferent cartridge 
filler. Whatever we may decide for ourselves, or get someone 
else to decide for us, about our powders, there cannot be a doubt 
that pegamoid is an excellent material for the cases of cart- 
ridges. It is a splendid wet-resisting stuff. The public seem to 
have appreciated its merits only too fully, for the result has been 
that the gunmakers are putting up their prices for pegamoid 
cartridges. In fine weather it ought not to matter what kind of 
cartridge you are using. All ought to come out—even to eject — 
without trouble. It is only in the wet that the test comes; and 
the man who is tugging at the paper cartridges, swollen to a 
pulp by rain, and which the ejector entirely declines to deal with, 
will feel black envy for the lucky man who has provided himself 
with pegamoid or brass cartridges, which ‘‘ chuck out” freely, 
wet notwithstanding. 








Of course, there is a limit. When the cartridge bag itself 
is swimming in water inside, even pegamoid gets swollen out by 
the wad; but the cartridge bag never ought to get into this con- 
dition. Cording has a very good sample of waterproof bag. 
Pegamoid probably have a little advantage even over brass 
cases, for the latter, in very wet weather, generally have a little 
pulpy rim of paper at the end, beyond the brass, which is quite 
enough to interfere with the ejecting. Nevertheless they are 
right good cases, and the praise duly given to pegamoid does 
not make them any worse. 





Black game are not very plentiful in the Northern Counties, 
and, although the present season has been a favourable one, 
most of the birds killed have been obtained when grouse 
driving. The young black game are in excellent plumage, and 
strong on wing. 

By the death of Mr. T. FP. stale, of Somerton Hall, Suffolk, 
coursing in the Eastern Counties has received a sad blow. The 
deceased gentleman, who for some time had been in ill health, 
had a useful string of Greyhounds in training for the forth- 
coming season, and, it may be remembered, he last February 
relinquished his nomination in the Waterloo Cup in favour of 
Mr. T. Holmes, whose third season brindle dog Gallant created 
so great a sensation by winning. Mr. Hale participated in the 
good thing, and was proud of having been the means of the 
winning dog being let into the stake, although he did not hail 
from his kennel. The late Mr. Hale was a member of most of 


the leading clubs. HIPPIAS, 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


HE MARCHIONESS OF DOWNSHIRE, whose 
portrait appears on the frontispiece, is very much 
admired in London Society, as may be gathered from 

the portrait in question. The delicacy of her beautiful 
complexion, which, however, cannot be rendered in black and 
white, adds a further charm to this young lady’s appearance. 
Married in 1893 to the sixth Marquis, she is the second 
daughter of the Hon. Hugh Hare, son of the second Earl of 
Listowel, and now Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger. Her 
elder sister is wife of Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. Her aunt, 
Lady Sophia Macnamara, has been for many years Lady of the 
Bedchamber to Princess Louise Marchioness of Lorne; and 
another aunt, Lady Adela Larking, fills a similar post to the 
Duchess of Connaught, her husband being Equerry to the 
Duke. Lord and Lady Downshire have two little sons. 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE weather has been giving us such a variety entertainment in the way of 

| cloud-bursts and thanderstorms that many golfers have been sent home 

with round unfinished and with wet skin. In just such conditions was 

the August monthly medal of the Royal Liverpool Club played for, Mr. J. A. 

Dunn being the winner, with an allowance of six strokes and a nett 85. 

Mr. H. Hilton was in the field, but he was one of the sufferers under the 

weather, and returned no score. In the afternoon, however, he was round in a 

very fine score of 78, on a course that was stretched out longer than the 
championship length. 

It is always good to see those who have distinguished themselves in one 
branch of sport taking honours in another. Mr. F. E. R. Fryer is best known, 
perhaps, as one of the finest driven game shots in England, and, as a cricketer of 
school and University fame, was a very fine bat ona fast wicket. Lately he 
won the principal prize at the Hunstanton Golf Club’s meeting with a nett score 
of 83, and a small handicap considering that he has only lately given any grave 
attention to the grave game of golf. 

The championship (amateur) of Cornwall has lately been decided on the 
links of Lelant, resulting in the victory of Mr. Stuart Anderson, whom, however, 
we had been inclined to identify as a North Berwick rather than a Cornish 
golfer. The conditions of this competition include a qualifying examination by 
score play over thirty-six holes, and the four lowest scorers play off among 
themselves, tournament fashion. Mr. Anderson had considerably the best of 
the scoring play, but was fairly hard held in the final match game, which he 
only won by two up and one to play. 

It is curious to see how extraordinarily unequal are some of the teams that 
are brought into competition with each other. A few, it is true, are something 
like invincible. Such sides as the St. Andrews Club can put into the field beat 
even the best combination of the Forfarshire clubs by seventy-one holes to seven. 
Ipswich, led by Mr. W. O. S. Pell, beat Aldeburgh by twenty-seven holes to 
five ; but the bravest folk of all appear to be the men of Bradford, who have 
been playing teams of the Seaton Carew and of the Alnmouth Clubs. Against 
the former they did, indeed, win nine holes against the fifty-eight won by their 
opponents ; but against Alnmouth they did not succeed in winning a single hole, 
while the others won ninety-three from them. 

Rather an unfortunate golfer of late has been Captain G. L. Austin. In 
the Singles Tournament at Sandwich, after surviving several contests, he was 
beaten, after a tie, at the nineteenth hole, and more recently at the Canterbury 
Club’s meeting he ran through to the final, and halved the match, only, yet 
again, to be beaten by Mr. Hirst at the twentieth. Surely there is just a little 
injustice in the conditions which compel a man to risk all that eighteen holes 
have failed to decide on the hazard of a single hole. Yet, if the tournament is 
to run out without byes after the first heat a swift decision of halved matches has 
to be arrived at, or the affair might be interminable ; but, after all, it perhaps 
deserves reconsideration whether it is really worth while to avoid byes in the 
final rounds at the price of settling halved matches by the first subsequent hole 
lost and won. 


RACING NOTES. 


_J AST week was, as is usually the case, a dull one in the racing world, 
oe and there was nothing of any great importance to note, although there 
was some interesting sport at Stockton. 

The week’s racing began at Wolverhampton, on Monday, on which day 
Curzon, who ran second in what was unquestionably one of the very worst 
Derbys ever contested, was beaten by Superb in a selling race, the winner 
to be sold for 50 sovs.! The two year old Allegro had some difficulty to beat 
the Scotia filly, to whom he was giving Iolb., in. the Staffordshire Breeders’ 
Foal Plate; Castle Or, who upset Bentworth at Alexandra Park, took the 
Thorneycroft Welter Plate; Royal Flush, with 7 to 1 laid on him, cantered 
ho ne at his ease for the Dudley Mile Maiden Plate ; and then the majority of 
racing men went North. 

Redcar form is seldom confirmed at Stockton. This is easily accounted 
for by the difference in the two courses. Nevertheless, backers almost always 
follow the Redcar running, just as they are accustomed to back the. Epsom 
running at Ascot, in both cases usually with equally disastrous results. On 
the first day Carlton Grange was made a very hot favourite for the Stockton 
Handicap, on the strength of his running with Merman at Lewes. In the end 
he just pulled through, but only by a short head, from Scrivener, who was very 
well handled by young C. Leader, S. Loates also riding a good race on the 
winner. Then came the race of the day, the Wynyard Plate, for two year olds, 
for which the then unbeaten Baker was made favourite. This good-looking 
colt had won all his races in brilliant style, and was commonly believed in the 
North to be a smasher, though I fancy that his stable companion, the Jenny 
Howlet colt, has always been 7lb. to 1olb. the better colt. The Baker had 
aiways, in his previous races, made the whole of the running, and won as he 
liked, but then he was never meeting anything really good, and was never 
running under welter weights. On th's occasion he was mecting a better class 
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of animal, and was, moreover, burdened with gst. 8ib. It seemed, therefore, 
a suicidal policy to jump him off, and race him along in front till his weight 
told and he stopped. This, however, is what happened, and then St. Ia 
won, after a grand race, by a head from Advance, who was a neck in front of 
Bend Sinister, with Gyp a head behind him, and The Baker, only a length 
behind the winner, fifth. It was one of the finest races ever seen between the 
first five, and The Baker, although beaten, was by no means disgraced, seeing 
that he was giving 6lb. to the winner, who is about at the top of the second 
class, so that Mr. Rivis’s colt is, no doubt, very useful, if not such a flier as_ his 
friends once believed him to be. 

Lady Sykes had given 7lb. and a clever beating to Grey Hag at Redcar, so 
was naturally fancied for the Wilton Welter Handicap, but she could only get 
third to Not Much and Lakeside, and was beaten a long way from home; so 
after that it was not possible to fancy Grey Hag for the Great Northern Leger, 
for which she started at Io to 1 in a field of eight. Unseen, who had run so well 
with Silver Fox at Redcar, was a good deal fancied in consequence of that 
performance, as was Angelos, but the former was beaten a long way from home, 
and the latter could only run Grey Hag toa length. So much for recent public 
form, when the courses are so dissimilar. Armand, again, who on his Redcar 
running could scarcely lose the Grand Stand Selling Plate, was not even, placed. 
The Hardwicke Stakes, which brought out a good field numerically, was won 
by a debutante, the Duke of Portland’s filly by Ayrshire out of Lady Alwyne, 
who was bred by Captain Fife, but the form was evidently moderate, as was 
proved by the fact that Pinfold, giving her 14lb., was third, and that Lord 
Zetland’s colt next day failed to give 8lb. to Intrusion. 

The York Meeting will be followed, on Friday and Saturday, by a Hurst 
Park Meeting. On the first day Spook is such a good weight-carrier that he 
may carry the top weight, gst., home for the Palace Handicap, and True Art 
ought to win the Long Distance Plate. On Saturday Briseis may take the All- 
Aged Maiden Plate, but Castle Or will hardly beat Bentworth again in the 
Kingston Handicap, and Regret will surely take enough trouble to win the 
Welter Handicap. There is absolutely no Leger betting at all, so that it is a 
matter of difficulty to gather what horses will go to the post. It seems a 
foregone conclusion that Galtee More will win. OuTPosT. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


HE Duchess of Sutherland, whose deen interest in her tenantry is well 
known, will read a paper in Glasgow, on the 21st October, on the 
subject of the ‘¢ Highlands and Highland Industries.” It was owing to 

her intervention that a clause relative to spinners and weavers was inserted in a 
Bill just through Parliament, which deals with the conyested districts of 
Scotland. 

The Duchess has thrown all her energies into the task of developing the 
manufacture and sale of the Harries tweeds, for making which the peasants on 
the estate are paid the highest possible price per yard, and she has established 
depéts on the island where the peasants can take their stuffs, and receive in 
exchange household stores, and the balance-value in hard cash—a privilege 
greatly appreciated. An effort is to be made to introduce these tweeds into our 
colonies, where, surely, all the Scotsmen will gladly buy materials that 
practically smell of the heather, and are everlasting wear. 

The Tate National Gallery seems rather far from the busy centre, but in the 
few days since it opened to the public, the beautiful rooms have been crowded 
with all sorts and conditions of men, women, and children. And if the rooms are 
beautiful, what of the pictures? Truly a feast for the eyes. All so good, 
though many stand out in powerful contrast to the rest, that it is difficult to say 
‘“*that is the best.” Perhaps Frith’s ‘* Derby Day” attracts the many, but 
La Thangue’s pathetic ‘‘Man with the Scythe,” Orchardson’s pictures, and 
those by E. M. Ward, are always surrounded. The catalogues are not yet 
ready, but if only the trustees would affix the title to each picture it would be 
greatly esteemed. A catalogue is a burden at times. The sculpture shows to 
great advantage, and if it were more central, the charming building would stand 
a beiter chance of being visited and admired, after the novelty has worn off. 

The King of Siam, by departing temporarily from our shores, has taken 
from us our principal topic of conversation. [He returns to Taplow Court on 
the 15th of next month, and meantime visits Germany in his thirst for practical 
information of every description. His cultivation has surprised everyone who 
expected to find in him the relics of savagery, and his good-heartedness and love 
of children has endeared him to thousands of persons. 

The public is so accustomed by this time to hear about the wasteful manner 
in which its money is dealt, with that the remarkable disclosures about the state 
of affairs at the South Kensington Museum have not even the charm of novelty 
about them. ‘* Here’s more of it,” is the usual careless comment of the reader. 
The Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into its management has 
found plenty of work to do, as will be apparent when the evidence is published 
a few weeks hence. 

Those condemned to spend their days in empty London at this time of the 
year fly to the river whenever they can steal an afternoon from business ; 
and they are well rewarded. The golden afternoons—when they are 
golden—melt gradually into exquisite evenings—when it does not rain. 
Then the stars come out, and the glow of the sunset still lights up the 
western sky, against which the great trees look black along the banks. 
There is, withal, when all else is fair, a decided drawback to such an evening’s 
diversion, and that is the want of a bye-law of the Thames Conservancy com- 
pelling small boats to carry lights after sundown, 

The absence of these constitutes an element of danger that should not be 
overlooked,.and which robs nervous persons of all the pleasure and enjoyment 
on the river after dusk. It is impossible for such as these to enjoy the glories of 
a midsummer night sky while in imminent danger of being upset by sudden 
onslaught from a boat being towed up stream or drifting down. 

The Act of Parliament authorising the use of motor-cars in the streets came 
into force nine months ago, but with the exception of a few isolated specimens 
we have seen nothing of this much-boomed mode of conveyance in London. 
Last week, however, a few electrically-propelled cabs—the first instalment, it is 
said, of a much larger number which it is proposed to send out—made their 
appearance for the first time plying for hire. They are handsome vehicles, well 
upholstered and appointed, and have the appearance of being much more com- 
fortable than the stuffy, hard-seated ‘‘ growler.” Although, of course, it is much 
in the nature of an experiment, the attempt to utilise electrical traction in 
London may, if successful, lead to a revolution in vehicular traffic in the near 
future. 
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YACHTING; 
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Cowes festival was over, and as the wind remained in 
} the south-west, for the most part, during the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club Regatta, the vessels in the Roads were 
well in shelter, and did not roll as they would have done in this 
open roadstead if the wind had been in the north or north-east. 
The regatta opened on Tuesday, August roth, there being a nice 
south-westerly breeze throughout the day, which enabled the 
competing yachts to encompass the course without any 
continuous tacking. 
The first match was completely robbed of its interest by 
Meteor being the only starter. It came about in this way. 


A GOODLY number of yachts came on to Ryde after the 
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RYDE REGATTA. 





RACING AT RYDE. Southsea. 


The Prince of Wales had decided not to race Britannia after 
‘the Cowes week,” and she was in consequence dismantled ; 
Aurora, which had injured her rudder head, was in dock at 
Southampton, and having. alterations made to her ballast as 
well; Bona had unfortunately carried her topmast away when 
racing in the Royal Southampton Yacht Club Regatta on the 
previous day—this she did not get repaired in time to be at the 
starting line, and when the first gun was fired she was in tow of 
a steamer, and had just passed Fishbourne when she ought to have 
been at Ryde. She was in consequence disqualified for being in 
tow after gunfire, but she raced away after the German 
Emperor's cutter, although a long way astern, Meteor was 
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stopped when one round had been completed, and was declared 
to be winner. In the second match Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde 
had a sail over, as Mr. H. T. Van Laun’s Caress did not get 
under way. The handicap match for yachts of and exceeding 
25 tons (Thames measurement) brought six competitors to the 
line, viz. :—Mr. J. Nairn’s Hester, 110tons; Mr. W. B. Paget’s 
Namara, 102 tons; Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s Maid Marion, 72 
tons; Colonel V. Bagot’s Creole, 54 tons; Mr. H. T. Michels’s 
Thelma, 41 tons; and Mr. H. McGildowney’s Maladetta, 36 
tons. The handicap was arranged thus:—Hester to allow 
Namara 8min. 6sec., Maid Marion 8min. 43sec., Creole 11min. 
30sec., Thelma 27min. 38sec., Maladetta 43min. 1osec. Creole 
at first took the lead, but she was passed by Hester, Namara, 
and Maid Marion before the end of the first round, The!ma 
being next, and Maladetta last. The times at the finish were:— 


H M. Ss. H. M. Ss. 
Hester »- 2 55 50 Creole ; a at a 
Namara ; eek 2oe ee Thelma. -. 3) 87: 120 
Maid Marion . Fes fea: {| Maladetta . . 13 226 


Maladetta in consequence obtained first, Thelma second, and 
Namara third prize. 

On the following day a light south-west wind prevailed, and 
with a fuller programme than on the previous occasion, a great 
deal of good sport was enjoyed, with very close finishes in many 
of the races. 

In the first matcii, Meteor and Bona were alone entered, the 
former having to allow the latter 28min. 21sec. on a course of 
fifty miles. Bona got rather the best of a very level start, but 
Meteor soon out-sailed her, and was nearly fourteen minutes 
ahead of the white cutter at the expiration of one round. 
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On the second round Meteor displayed her very best 
light weather form, and succeeded in wiping off the time 
she had to allow her smaller antagonist, and came in a 
winner with 2min. 4osec. to spare. The times at the finish 
were :— 

fot: B H. M. Ss. 

Meteor . * To ee | Sona. ° s 2 ay “ss 

The next match was for the fifty-two footers, and three 
boats were under racing colours, namely, Mr. Andrew Coats’ 
Morning Star, Mr. W. P. Burton’s Penitent, and the Earl of 
Dunraven’s Audrey. Morning Star was the first to cross the 
line, but Audrey was to windward of both her rivals, with 
Penitent well under her lee. At the Nab Lightship Audrey was 
leading, with Penitent second, and Morning Star last. Soon 
afterwards, however, Morning Star went to the front and proved 
her light weather qualities, for she kept ahead for the remainder 
of the course. The timing at the finish was :— 


H. M. Ss. Hi. M. S. 
Morning Star (winner) 1 18 40 Audrey . ~* - 20° @7 
Penitent (2nd prize) I 19 2 


The 36ft. match brought seven starters to the line, these 
being Captain J. Orr-Ewing’s Hermes, Mr. C. L. Orr-Ewing’s 
Heartsease, Mr. G. A. Tonge’s Ermin, Mr. A. H. E. Wood’s 
Diamond, Mr. E. S. Parker’s Forella, Mr. J. C. Connell’s 
Westra, Mr. J. Gretton’s Flavia. All the competing yachts 
were cutter-rigged with the exception of Westra, which had a 
lug mainsail, a fact worthy of notice when we take into con- 
sideration how successful she has been during her season on the 
Solent. Hermes arrived somewhat late, and went only a portion 
of the course. A most exciting race ensued between Westra, 
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Forella, and Flavia, for at the end only five seconds separated 
the first three boats, the times at the finish being :— 


By. oS) H. M. » 
Westra (winner) < f. $3 st Diamond « EF §5. 24 
Forella (2nd prize) . I 53 35 Ermin . . 2 38.40 
Flavia (3rd prize) . & 83 30 Heartsease . I 58 44 


The first three boats in the 30ft. match were all lug-rigged, 
for Mr. A. C. Connell’s Lora proved to be the winner, whilst 
Mr. R. E. Loesener’s Betty took second, and Mr. H. Welch- 
Thornton’s Tattoo third prize. The order of arrival in the one- 
design Solent class was as follows:—Mr. H. R. Langrishe’s 
Polaris (first), Captain J. D. Barry’s Tangerine (second), and 
Mr. F. R. Hime’s Doushka (third). Captain R. T. Dixon’s 
Bandicoot showed the way home to the twenty-four footers, with 
Mr. T. M. Lord’s Fairy next, and Messrs. P. F. and J. L. 
Tuckett’s Imvura third. Mr. A. Bostock Hill’s Dot II. proved 
victorious among the twenty-four footers, and Captain E., 
du Boulay and Mr. G. Fitzgerald’s Paroquet won in the Redwings 
class. After the racing was over, the Redwings were sailed 
single-handed in a match that had been arranged for yachts’ 
skippers. 

Fortuna, steered by Garratt, skipper of the Namara, proved 
victorious, owing to the disqualification of Red Gauntlet, which 
was steered by Skeats, skipper of Creole. 

The principal race on the Thursday was for the Town Cup, 
a handsome piece of plate, but only four entries were received. 
This was probably owing to the fact that the match was restricted 
to schooners, ketches, and yawls of not less than 4o tons 
(Thames measurement) built prior to 1890. The competing 
yachts were‘ —Mr. W. M. Johnstone’s yawl, Latona, 165 tons ° 
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REDIWINGS. Southsea. 


Mr. E. W. Chambers’s schooner, Florence, 110 tons; Mr. R. 
Sanderson’s yawl, Vera, 41 tons; and Mr. T. C. Garth’s yawl, 
Hyacinth, 53 tons. The handicap was arranged thus :—Latona to 
allow Hyacinth 28min., Vera 50min., Florence 55min. © Hyacinth 
quite held Latona on the way to the Warner Lightship, but, 
when it came to reaching the bigger yacht showed to advan- 
tage. Florence was soon completely out of it, and at the end 
of the first round Latona had a substantial lead over Hyacinth, 
while Vera was barely within her time with the leader. Latona 
kept on widening her distance from Hyacinth, and was eventu- 
ally declared winner, the times being :— 
7 6 &. HM. MM, 2s: 

Latona. ; ~ > age) Seg Hyacinth . - @. 29.28 

No less than ten competitors started in the next race, which 
was for yachts of and exceeding 25 tons (Thames measurement). 
These were:—Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde, 82 tons; Mr. i. 
Nairn’s Hester, 110 tons; Mr. H. T. Van Laun’s Caress, 
72 tons; Mr. W. B. Paget’s Namara, 102 tons; Mr. M. B. 
Kennedy’s Maid Marion, 72 tons; Colonel V. Bagot’s Creole, 
54 tons; Mr. W. P. Burton’s Penitent, 39 tons; Mr. H. T. 
Michels’s Thelma, 41 tons; Mr. T. H. Lambert’s Delinquent, 
31 tons; and Mr. McGildowney’s Maladetta, 36 tons. The 
handicap ran as follows :—Isolde to allow Hester 2min., Caress 
3min. 30sec., Namara romin. 6sec., Maid Marion 1omin. 43sec., 
Creole 13min. 30sec., Penitent 19min. 45sec., Thelma 20min. 
5sec., Delinquent 21min. 38sec., Maladetta 33min. 12sec.-. Isolde 
was, unfortunately, over the line too soon, which lost her some 
ten minutes, as she apparently did not notice her recall number 
when it was first hoisted. Caress took the lead, closely followed 
by Maid Marion, Penitent, and Creole in the order given: 
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when, however, the Spit buoy was reached, Hester had worked 
into third place, Creole being fourth, Namara fifth, and Penitent 
sixth. At the end of the first round Caress was still 
leading, the others coming along in the following order :— 
Hester, Isolde, Namara, Maid Marion, Creole, Penitent, 
Thelma, Delinquent, and Maladetta, which was nearly fourteen 
minutes behind the leader. During the second round Hester 
obtained the lead, while Maid Marion got in front of Namara. 
The timing at the finish was :— 


ne MG, Ss: We Me 5S: 
Hester . ; St TR Creole (3rd prize) 3 26 32 
Caress . : « 32°87 47 Penitent (2nd prize)3 31 16 
Isolde. : «36+ 18. 320 Thelma. S: 946 2a 
Maid Marion (winner) 3. 20 56 Maladetta . i 3, Gee 20 
Namara. . Ss Se sea 


The 36ft. match was won by the invincible Westra, Forella 
being second, and Ermin third. Lorna got the winning 
gun, Gwendolin the second, and Tattoo the third prize in the 
race for thirty footers. Ruby proved to be the winner in the 
one-design Solent class, she being followed home by Polaris and 
C’Lark in the order given. Speedwell won the first prize in the 
24{t. match, with Ultagh second, and Vision third. The closing 
day (August 13th) of the Ryde Regatta week again saw the now 
well-tried rivals Meteor and Bona in competition. This time the 
white cutter made a wonderful display of her sailing powers in 
the steady south-west wind that prevailed, for Meteor never 


CRICKET 


ECENT cricket at the Essex County Ground at Leyton 
R has been of the most interesting character. When, at 
the dinner with which this season was inaugurated, 

Mr..C, E. Green prophesied that in the coming matches the 
Essex team would give a good account of themselves, many 


THE START OF THE SECOND RACE. 
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could get far enough ahead of her antagonist to allow her 
the twenty-eight minutes’ handicap. A very even start was 
made, and Meteor as usual soon drew to the front, and at the 
end of the first round she was only gmin. 38sec. in front of the 
Duke d’Abruzzi’s cutter. On the second round Meteor gained 
but slowly on the Italian cutter, and at the finish Bona had 
8min. 34sec. in hand, the time being :— 
H. M. Ss. H. M. Ss. 

Meteor . : < 8 Ste a6 Bona . a. 15-756 

Morning Star, Penitent, and Audrey all competed in the 
52ft. match. Penitent led for most of the way, and at length 
won, being 21sec. in front of Mr. Coats’ cutter, and 59sec. 
ahead of Audrey. Westra, Tattoo, and Ruby all proved 
victorious in their respective matches, whilst Red Gauntlet 
showed the way home to the Redwings, Windthrush and 
Peregrine arriving next in the order written. 

Our full-page illustration shows MeTror Racine at RypeE on 
the second day of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club Regatta. 
Another illustration depicts the start of the race for yachts of 
and exceeding 25 tons (Thames measurement), on the following day. 
REDWINGS racing are also pictorially represented. Although 
their red sails scarcely show to advantage in photography, yet 
they form a pretty contrast with the inevitable white wings 
when racing on the Solent. The Redwings are the smallest 
recognised racing boats on the Solent, and are of one design. 

SEAMEW. 


AT LEYTON. 


East Anglians, delighted as they were at a prospect of the 
county taking a good place in first-class cricket, were also 
doubtful whether such optimistic views were entirely warranted. 
But subsequent events proved that such misgivings were need- 
less. Mr. Green was quite right, and whatever the final results 
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THE SLOW BOWLER OF THE ESSEX TEAM. 
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of the contest for the county championship may be, the place 
of Essex will, although not at the absolute top, assuredly be a 
very high one. The fact that, with the exception of the one 
defeat at the hands of Lancashire, the eastern county held an 
unbeaten record, and that in the event of her turning the tables 
on her rivals of the Ked Rose—a by no means improbable 
contingency—there would be a chance of Essex being at the 
head of the counties this year, gave an unusual and absorbing 
interest to the match between these rivals. The people came in 
their thousands, and record figures for attendance were reached. 
A strain compelled Mold to give up bowling, and the visiting 
team were thus placed at a disadvantage, but still not sufficient 
to account for the result, and it is only fair that Essex, who have 
made so plucky a struggle for cricketing honours, should have 
every credit for the result of the match. 

Winning the toss, the home captain decided to take the 
first innings on a fast wicket, but the attempt commenced in 
unpromising fashion. Carpenter and Fane, who went in first, 
were early dismissed, but then Perrin and McGahey changed 
the aspect of affairs. Their partnership wasa most profitable one. 
When Perrin was sent back by a very fine catch at mid-on by 
Ellis, he had 67 runs to his credit, and was most warmly 
received by his delighted admirers. McGahey did even better ; 
having lost his partner, he did not stay on any length of time, 
but in the two and a-half hours he had been at the wickets he 
had run up 87, the best score on his side. The newly-joined 
member of the team, A. J. Turner, made 49, and Kortright 20, 
Mead 16, and Owen 10, were the others who helped most 
towards the total of 290 for which the innings closed. 

McLaren and Ward began the Lancashire innings, and a 
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busy time the fielders had. In an hour there were 41 runs on 
the board (McLaren 33), and then both batsmen fell to splendid 
catches in the slips by the Essex fast bowler, Kortright. After 
this Sugg was the only other Lancastrian to makea stand. His 
88 and his captain’s 33 were the only two double figure 
scores in a total of 168. The “incident” at the close of the 
innings has already been dealt with in Country LiFe. 

The follow-on opened badly for Lancashire. ‘To lose so finea 
batsman as Mr. McLaren for 3 was a disaster indeed when runs 
were so badly wanted, but Ward and Sugg made a most 
determined defence, and caused much trouble. The former was 
lbw to Bull after a finely played innings of 68; Sugg was caught 
by Russell for 81. Baker made 22, and at the close of play for 
the day four wickets were down for 206. 

The third day there was still a chance for the visitors. With 
84 on and six wickets in hand their case was by no means a 
desperate one; but little more was done. Smith, who was not 
out 20 the previous day, added but ro to his score, when he was 
caught by Kortright, whilst Ellis did not add to his modest record 
of 5 before Kortright hit his stumps, and the rest of the team, 
with the exception of Briggs and Mold, collapsed in the most 
ignominious fashion, the total score being 251. 

With 130 to win it was still no certainty for Essex against 
so strong a side as their opponents undoubtedly are, but with 
the loss of four wickets the required total was compiled, leaving 
the home county the winners by six wickets. Then followed a 
scene of the wildest enthusiasm, Carpenter, not out 57, 
being the hero of the hour, and the spectators gave practical 
evidence of the value they attached to his effort by collecting 
£43 los. to reward him for his exertions. 
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A CHANGE BOWLER. 
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The winners never showed to better advantage. They the championship. But this dream of greatness was rudely 
played the better cricket all through the game, and by dispelled a few days later by Surrey. The Essex captain again 
their victory came for the moment to the head of the poll for won the toss, and hopes beat high that the team would repeat 


their performance against the County Pala- 
tine. But it was not to be. Carpenter 
went out for a duck. Fane made 29, Perrin 
31, Turner 33, Bull 18, and McGahey 14, 
but the others did little or nothing, and 
the first innings closed for the poor score of 
143. Abel and Brockwell, opening the 
Surrey innings, played very carefully, Abel 
making 82, and Brockwell 37. This looked 
ominous for the East Anglians, but worse 
was to follow. Hayward 23, Key 42, 
Leveson-Gower 20, and Wood not out 32, 
left Surrey at the close of the innings 
with a score of 264, an advantage 
of 121 —within one run of the lead 
the home county had gained over the 
Lancastrians. 

But with this large deficit to wipe off, 
Essex started badly, Carpenter being the 
first to go for 10. Kortright, indeed, was 
the only one who did great service; he was 
caught for 35. Fane run out 27, McGahey 
13, Perrin 16, and Mead 11, offered the best 
resistance to the Surrey attack, but, all told, 
the score for the second innings was 
only 130. Surrey had thus to runs to make 
to win. These Richardson knocked up, 
and the victory of Surrey by ten wickets 
finally disposed of the chance Essex 
had for the championship of the present 
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SOME LADIES’ DOGS. 


OBS BAHADUR is one of the representative bobtails of 
B the day, and since he became the property of Mrs. Jocelyn 
Otway, nearly three years ago now. Bobs has never 

failed to take a prize, and more frequently than not the first one. 
If my memory does not mislead me, no other breed has of late 
gone ahead so fast in popularity as a ‘‘ woman’s dog” as the 
Old English Sheepdog, and women have certainly held their 
own in the prize list. At any rate, it is certain that two modern 
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cracks, Wall-Eyed Bob and his son Bobs Bahadur, are the 
property of ladies, and both are first prize winners at the leading 
open shows. The shows of Ranelagh and Holland Park called 
to the front several lady exhibitors, but it was reserved for the 
Ladies’ Show at the Botanic Gardens to illustrate its great 
advance in feminine popularity. The portrait of Boss BanapuR 
is such an excellent one that description is unnecessary ; but even 
such a striking likeness cannot convey the information that Bobs 
has now by three wins secured the premiership, or gold medal, of 
the L.K.A. outright, scored his points for the championship of 
the Kennel Club, and carried off many cups, specials, and firsts. 

Some day, when I have more time, I should like to write 
the history of the black Pug, but to-day I must content myself 
with a short outline of Mrs. Frank Hunter’s dogs. She, by the 
way, was one of the earliest to see the good points of the black 
Pug as a pet dog, and one of the first in Scotland to own this 
variety. Niccer Nap, who is seated in the foreground of the 
picture (a direct descendant of Nap II., one of the original 
Brassey Pugs), was bred by Miss R. Mortivals, and the picture 
given here was taken just before the Botanic Show—very 
fortunately, as it happened, for, in the absence of his mistress at 
the show, the dog was suddenly taken with a fit, and died 
Photo, Ayton, DOATIE DOTT AND) NIGGER NAP. Ldinburgh. almost instantaneously. Nigger Nap was a very gentle dog, 
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Iceland was very “foreign” indeed, and Skye was on the 
utmost borders cf his geography. 

Since then we have gone far ahead, for what Caius calls ‘our 
beggarly beasts brought out of barbarous borders,” and skipping 
over Europe (as if it were exhausted of interesting and beautiful 
novelties!), have gone to China and Japan, the Philippines and 
Siam, Mexico and Africa, for ‘‘ dogges of an outlandishe kinde.” 
Among these none appeals to us more quaintly than the hairless 
dogs that are found, strangely enough, in countries so far apart 
as Equatorial Africa, China, and Central America, and yet are 
all so striking and alike in appearance, that though each is 
indigenous to its own place, they might be classed all together 
as hairless dogs. 

In America, classes have for some years been given for the 
Mexican variety, but it is only within the last twelvemonth that 
we have seen them benched by themselves in England. The 
mistake, however, is still made of admitting the crested dogs to 
the same class as the hairless, for the former are assuredly a 
separate variety—and, in my opinion, the more curious and 





valuable of the two. Prominent among the exhibitors of the 
more uncommon variety, the hairless, are the Misses Pinto, whose 
dogs Cheno and Juanita are, I should guess, of Mexican origin. 
As a brace, CHENo and Juanita match beautifully, but for 
intelligence, Cheno is far and away superior to his mate. In- 
deed, he is quite a public character, for has he not attracted the 
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and of the nicest manners, as becomes a pet of the drawing-room, 
and he literally idolised Mrs. Hunter, under whose care he had 
grown up from the age of eight weeks, when he travelled all the 
way from Essex to Edinburgh ina tiny basket. Nigger Nap 
had, like his cousin, Nigger Sam, the singing faculty, and 
though quite a popular favourite in the home circle, where he 
sang and begged to command, he had been little seen at shows. 
His companion in the picture, Doatiz Dorr, made such a 
sensation at the Palace when she was first brought out, that she 
has now become quite a personage. Doatie Dott was bred in 
Dundee, and is a daughter of Black Loris and Doatie Dearest. 
She is jet black, without a vestige of white, and she is very 
typical, of pretty shape, and of small size. She invariably 
attracts the attention of both judge and visitor. One of her 
offspring of which Nigger Nap was the father was shown at the 
Botanic. 

PIERRETTE JACKSON is the lavender blue curly poodle who 
created such a stir in favour of coloured curlies at the Holland 
Park Show, where that expert, Monsieur Frégis, so admired 
her that he awarded her every distinction in the coloured 
section. Pierrette was bred from Toupette, a black curly which, 
on its début at the Botanic, won tst novice, where, how- 
ever, Pierrette Jackson was only awarded a 2nd to a dog of the 
same colour—Mrs. Stuart’s London Pride, 1st. Miss Brunker’s 
poodles always look very smart, for they are so excellently 
groomed and equally well educated. As they ought to be, for 
they are great travellers, and accompany Miss Brunker both to 

Scotland and the Continent. Pierrette, by the way, was suc- 
; cessful in winning Ist prize at the last Kennel Club Show, 


| and, indeed, she has never won less than 2nd. 
| Of foreign dogs “there is no end’’—nor likely to be for 
' many a year to come, as the world’s store of varieties is still 


almost unexploited. * Doctor Caius, over 300 years ago, accused 
us of being “ marvellous greedy gaping gluttons after novel- 





j ties and covetous cormorants of things that be seldom, rare, 
i strange, and hard to get,” but the quaint oll coxcomb thought Photo. by Fait, CHENO. Baker Street. 


personal attention of so eminent a scientist as Sir John Lubbock, 
who, by the way, was greatly amused by the dog’s apparent 
acquaintance with the principles of simple arithmetic, and having 
been taught to count and answer questions, is reputed ‘‘a dog of 
parts,” and much in request for bazaars and other charitable 
gatherings, where he occasionally gives performances, and, need- 
less to say, adds materially to the receipts. At the bazaar in-aid 
of the West London Hospital last year, he not only gathered the 
public round him, but was fortunate enough to attract the 
interest of the Princess of Wales, who gave him more than 
passing attention, and who showed she had not forgotten him, a 
week later, at Holland House. 

Of course, he has all the common tricks of dogs ‘at his 
fingers’ ends,” so to speak, but Cheno is nothing if not up to 
date, and accordingly he simulates fury at the name of Mr. 
Walter Long, resents every complimentary reference to the 
Board of Agriculture, and pretends to be in terror of the police 
when asked what he has done with his muzzle. Cheno and 
as made their first appearance in the show ring at 
Ranelagh, where Cheno was placed 3rd to a Chihuahua 2nd, with 
a Dingo 1st—a contest so incongruous in its competition that 
it neither made nor marred their quality as hairless dogs. 

At Holland Park, Cheno was more fortunate, a- separate 
} class having been set apart for his variety, and he here filled 
| : his owner’s heart with content by winning 1st prize, while 
\ Photo. by Fall, JUANITA. ee ne the public were permitted to gaze upon the first offsprings of 
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this hairless pair, and who were priced at the small figure of 
£50 apiece. At the Botanic he had to suffer a “set back,” the 
judge preferring the crested Hairless King to Cheno. 

There are so few Manilla Spaniels in England that the 
portrait which is here reproduced will be very interesting to 
readers of Country Lire. The dog ArcHER was formerly the 
property of a Miss Pidgeley, who for some years endeavoured, 
though I believe unsuccessfully, to form a kennel of the variety. 
She tells me Archer was a remarkably healthy dog, and gave 
little or no trouble in the house. 

It will be seen from the photograph that the Manilla 
Spaniel differs from the Maltese both in size and curliness of 
coat. Miss Pidgeley tells me their average weight is 16lb., so 
the Manilla Spaniel can scarcely be called a ‘ Toy.” 

The coat reseml 12s that of the Maltese in texture and white- 
ness, but instead of falling straight should lie in wavy strands, which 
gives the coat a singularly beautiful appearance when blown 
about by the wind, resembling a bundle of snowflakes in 
motion. The eyes should be very large, black, and lustrous; 
even the rims of the eyelids and the outside rim of the lips are 
beautified by a black line. The nose should also be jet black. 

Manilla Spaniels apparently live to an old age, for Miss 
Pidgeley owned the dam of Archer, and when I last heard from 
the lady, Tina, though eighteen years old, was still alive and so 
sprightly that she may well mislead any stranger as to her age. 
Moreover, she has lost the use of neither faculty nor limb, can 
hear well, bark well, eat well, and romp well. The Manilla 
Spaniel is also reported to be the equal in intelligence of the 
Poodle, and is quickly taught all kinds of performing tricks. 

A. S.B. 
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A BOOK OF 


question which will be asked over and over again, wherever men 

and women who read do congregate, at this leisurely season of the 
year, for the said George Ford has written a book which stands head and 
shoulders above anything which has been produced this many a long year by the 
younger generation of authors. For ourselves, we admit with all candour that 
until ‘*The Larramies ” (which is published by Messrs. Hutchinson) came under 
our hand we had never heard of George Ford, which may have been our fault 
in failing to read, or our misfortune in not happening to see, that which George 
Ford had written, or George Ford’s fault in not writing earlier. Tor all we 
know to the contrary, ‘‘George Ford” may be but a masculine pseudonym under 
which a brilliant woman is pleased to disguise herself. In truth, we are 
distinctly inclined to suspect that this is the case, for in the wonderful work 
which we have perused more than once already there are many touches which, 
not by their weakness but rather by their strength and by the intimate apprecia- 
tion which they show of womanhood, betray the feminine hand. But, after all, 
what does it signify whether George Ford be man or woman? Is not the world 
apt to be impertinently curious concerning the personality of artists of all kinds, 
and is not indulgence in that curiosity often accompanied by discoveries which 
were better not made? For example, is our appreciation of the ‘‘ Skylark ” 
enhanced by knowledge of the unpleasant romance of the life of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley? Do we gain anything if, while gazing at one of Turner’s masterpieces 
of light and colour, we remember Peggy Booth and the squalid tenement which 
looks over Chelsea Reach? Surely it were no bad thing to approach the authors 
of books that are worthy of long attention with an incurious mind, and to 
concentrate the whole brain on the books themselves. That quaint writer, the 
late Henry S. Leigh, in quite another context, placed in a nutshell our view of 
the proper attitude to be adopted towards the unknown author :— 


WwW": is George Ford? That, it may be conjectured, is the kind of 


‘© Art thou a Mussulman? Dost thou indeed 
Follow the monstrous Mohammedan creed ? 
Art thou a Brahmin, or a Parsee ? 

Not that it matters an atom to me.” 


In truth it is the book that matters, and not the man or woman who wrote it. 

Now, ‘‘ The Larramies ” is a book of no common order of merit, and it is 
marked from beginning to end by those qualities of conscientiousness and 
deliberation which are too seldom to be detected in modern novels. | Emphatic- 
ally it is not “the 100,000 word story for publication in August ” for the 
writing of which the literary agent made his formal agreement with the publisher. 
It bears mark of deep and anxious thought, and of exact care in workmanship. 
It bears mark also of that which one almost hesitates to name in an age when 
smart cleverness is rampant—the mysterious excellence of genius. 

“* The Larramies ” passes gradually, and in natural and orderly progress, 
from the peaceful scene in which ‘‘the calm autumn sunlight fell full on the 
windows of Orleigh Farm,” to the grim and heart-rending tragedy when, as 
the brutal husband looked down on three dead bodies, ‘‘ it seemed to William 
Larramy as if three prostrate forms were praying at the Throne of God for 
mercy on his soul.” A sadder story than that of the short life of Esther Craven, 
a more touching story, or one more exquisitely natural, has never come under 
our notice. She was the child of luxury, and the very embodiment of aristocratic 
womanhood, which was ‘expressed in the proud patrician face, with the full 
ripe lips; in the shapely arm and wrist ; in the magnificent pose,” “a woman 
without blemish from the crown of her dark hair to her dainty feet,” ‘‘ yet with 
a passionate tide ebbing and flowing under a calm exterior.” Stately, never to 
be turned from her purpose, ice without and fire within, seemingly unmoved 
when she’ was suffering acute pain at heart, Esther Craven linked herself with 
open eyes to a man whom she well knew to be unsuited to her, and she paid the 
penalty. 

That man was William Larramy the younger, a typical yeoman of Devon- 
shire, a scion of an obstinate and masterful breed of men, who had always had 
their way and forced their will upon others by main force. With these 


THE DAY. 


Larramies Esther was already distantly connected, and it was her custom to 
pass a few weeks of each year with them, The description of these visits to 
Orleigh Farm, of her distaste for all that was ‘*commonplace and coarse,” 
as King’s Tritton Market certainly was, and her prolonged struggle against 
the strong willed farmer, is excellent. She knew the marriage must end in 
misery. 

‘*Tt is not possible for me to marry you,” said Esther, in a quick, agitated 
voice. ‘Think what my uncle would say! And I should never be happy. 1 
should never forgive myself.” But after a time, for she loved William Larramy 
with all her soul and strength, ‘*the blood in her veins leaped to life, 
and when William looked again, a glowing, passionate woman lay clasped 
in his arms.” So, having accepted this man against her better judgment, 
she sobbed herself to sleep, knowing the difficulties that would beset her life 
in the future. 

Nor had she under-estimated those difficulties. A farm was found for 
William within driving distance of his father’s house; a very pretty farm, 
gabled and cloaked in wistaria ; and at first they were happy enough. But soon 
the rift began. Frequent requests for William’s presence at Orleigh Farm 
clashed with Esther’s desire for his company. Moreover, Esther developed a 
distaste for visiting Orleigh Farm, and a strong dislike for William Larramy the 
elder, and her husband perceived and resented her feeling ; also her husband’s 
manners grew coarse, and his theories as to the subjection of women were 
asserted in coarse fashion, It is not wise to assert, in the presence of a proud and 
refined woman, your conviction that wives are the better for thrashing. These 
were but pinpricks, but even so, they were numerous, and left a feeling of 
soreness. But the first crisis, so to speak, came after their first baby was born. 
William was kind, but his lusty father was disgusting, ‘* Why, you’m like a 
ghost. TThat’s what these doctored up women come 10”; and of the baby, 
‘¢ He’s too much of the damned aristocrat in his veins. Have to drive that out 
of ’m with a buckle strap.” ‘* Why there ought to have been two of ’em at that 
size.” Such were the considerate observations of Larramy the elder. And then 
Larramy the elder began to poison his son’s mind against his young wife. ‘* Oh ! 
the women, damme, aint no use to this sort of thing. To bear children, that’s 
all they’re fit for.” ‘*You be tied to her apron strings, that’s what you 
be.” ‘*You be proper woman-rid.” So the old ruffian persisted, until at last 
the son broke out, ‘I’m not. Vd break every bone in her body if she 
cared to ride me”; and the old man replied, ‘‘Essie’s a brave vine woman, 
Will’am, but you must be the maister of her or her’ll maister ’ee vor zartain. 
Tak my advice now. There’s a glory to man as can conquer a woman with 
her will.” 

Then William, his stolid pride wounded at the thought that he has been too 
easy, quickly develops into a mere bullying, blustering, rude brute, and she, 
with whom ‘ pride was yet the ruling passion of her life,” provoked him the 
more. All the while ‘‘ there was within her a haunting fear that if she disobeyed 
him he would use his physical force” ; and, in fact, it was not long before he 
did so. Then came the death of a baby, partly through the neglect of the 
father, and that indifference on his part which is more trying to a bereaved 
mother than anything in this world. That saying, ‘‘I tell her ’tis fudge to make 
such a to-do over a bable scarce out of his swaddling clothes,” is one of which 
men find it hard to appreciate the unfeeling brutality. How the persecution of 
this wretched woman continues, how, irritated by opposition, William Larramy 
allows himself to be taken possession of by a demon of cruel resentment, and 
how his vengeance takes the form of violence too horrible to mention, it is too 
paintul to record now. Death, self inflicted, ends the sufferings of Esther 
Larramy, and she acts wisely in taking her children with her. The story is one 
which moves, almost to tears; the tragedy of it strains the heast-strings. Yet 
the book is not all tragedy. It is, like life, a medley, and some of the side 
incidents—the love of Ella and Jim Ward, for example—are excellently well 
told. Every character in the book is well marked, defined, and relevant ; and 
the Devonian atmosphere is well sustained, though we confess that we should 
have liked to have seen a little more of the Devonian humour thrown in. 
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A“ ouse of the beautiful homes of two members of the 

house of Rothschild have been described and illustrated 
4 in these pages. It is in the lovely country in or near 
the Vale of Aylesbury that the members of the family have 
fixed their homes. ‘Tring Park, the seat of Lord Rothschild; 
Halton, of Mr. Alfred de Rothschild; Waddesdon Mancr, of 
Baron Ferdinand; and Aston Clinton, of the widow of Sir 
Anthony, are all in this chosen region, and to them we add 
Ascott, near Leighton Buzzard—that pleasant little town, with 
the odd suffix, just over the Bedfordshire border—the seat of 
“Mr. Leopold.” Since the day when Mayer Amschel de 
Rothschild, the founder of the famous house, laid upon his five 
sons the dying injunction, the faithful observance of which has 
been the secret of their greatness, they have justified the axiom 
of the poet—Ommne solum forti patria. Strong men, indeed, they 
have been, laying the world under contribution, but setting up 
that reciprocity of advantages which has earned them the respect 
of all people. The dispersion of the five sons in the great 
capitals of Europe, when we come to think of it, was an 
astounding measure of family policy, and a marvellous illustra- 
tion of the characteristics of cosmopolitanism and_ tribalism 
dominant in the race to which the Rothschilds belong. Unlike 
the sons of Henry II., who broke up an empire their father had 
devoted all the energies of his life to create, the Rothschilds 
carried out the policy that had been ordained, and each son 






ASCOTT; FROM THE GARDEN. 


Photo, by W. A. Rouch, 





ASCOTT; THE SOUTH FRONT. 
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became a ruling power in the capital to which he went. They 
and their descendants, while holding an unbroken phalanx 
among themselves, have entered into the political and social life 
of the countries in which they dwell. Like the founder of the 
house, most of them have been, and are, men of keen artistic 
temperament, and have gone through the world with open 
hands. 

The English members of the family have entered with zest 
into the occupations of country life. Whatever interests agricul- 
ture, the hunting field, or the Turf keenly interests several among 
them. Lord Rothschild is a leading spirit in the agricultural 
development of the district about him, in cattle breeding, and in 
the hunting of the Vale of Aylesbury ; Mr. Alfred de Rothschild 
has extensive farms that are a pattern of arrangement and 
management; and the dark blue and yellow colours of Mr. 
Leopold de Rothschild—the third son of the late Baron Lionel— 
are received with hearty applause on the turf. But the love of 
racing is not new to the family, for not far from half a century 
ago Baron Rothschild’s Leopold carried off at Ascot the 
coveted Goid Vase given by Her Majesty, and from that day to 
this we number a long series of horses which have carried the 
Rothschild colours to victory. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s house at Ascott lies in a 
beautiful situation, with a delightful prospect over the lovely 
vale to distant hills, with woods and cornfields between. 
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Mentmore, Ashridge, Woburn, and other great country seats 
are its neighbours. ‘The little river Ousel here flows northward 
to the Ouse, separating the shires of Buckingham and Bedford, 
and, while Leighton Buzzard lies on the Bedfordshire side, it 
seems to belong almost as much to Buckingham, for its railway 
Station is over the border. It is a pleasant little town, given up 
to agriculture chiefly, with a very fine cruciform church, and a 
quaint market cross of remarkable character, having an open 
arcade of five arches, a cornice with grotesque heads, five open 
niches supported by flying buttresses, and a pinnacle to cap the 
whole. 

Ascott Park is richly endowed with natural beauties, and 
nothing is wanting to give it charm. The house itself is delight- 
fully picturesque. Neither imposing nor stately, like some 
palatial abodes, it has just the character of a comfortable country 
home. It might have been transported from Shropshire, 
Cheshire, or Warwickshire, which seem the true seats of half- 
timbered houses of the class. Not one of those mansions which 
soar to the skies, as if want of space had forbidden lateral expan- 
sion, it rambles about over a considerable area, upon no formal 
plan, and the glorious trees that stand near far overtop its 
modest gables. The architect has givena true English character 
to the place. There is abundant charm in the quaint timbered 
gables and walls, the deep tiled roofs, the bold chimney stacks, 
the ivy that clothes the structure, and the roses that look in at 
the mullioned windows. 

___ Perfect taste has presided over the designing and internal 
fitting of the beautiful house, where from room to room the 
visitor passes, finding new artistic treasures to admire, and 


UP-TO-DATE 


N olden days camping-out 
on the banks of the 
Thames was _ usually 

associated with some idea of 
“ roughing it,”’ but the modern 
camper has come under the 
same law of development that 
has affected the whole of the 
frequenters of the river, and the 
old style has been almost 
improved out of existence. At 
holiday times we occasionally 
see a revival of the ancient 
system—a large and unwieldy 
boat, with a crew dressed more 
for comfort than effect, loaded 
at bow and stern with sufficient 
impedimenta for a Polar ex- 
pedition, tent poles added to 
the collection of boathooks and 
sculls carried, dirty canvas 
everywhere, and a spirit of 
adventure about the whole 
expedition scarcely in accord- 
ance with present day notions. 
The main delights of camping 
would seem to be the passing 
for a period of a nomadic exist- Phot. by J. S. Ca ford, 

ence, wandering each day to 

some new spot, and pitching one’s tent each night on a 
picturesque lock island or near a shady backwater. How 
delightful this communion with Nature—when Nature is on her 
best behaviour! But the casual, hurriedly erected tent had its 
disadvantages when the elements were unpropitious. What 
more miserable on a wet evening when the rain descends and 
tests the weak spots of a canvas house, within which are huddled 
three or four more or less hardy travellers trying their best to 
find some amusement from the limited opportunities for it at 
command! Well does the writer remember such a tent erected 
by two canoeists on the lovely lock island at Shiplake, most 
perfect of camping grounds, during a wet Henley. With what 
cheerfulness did they set out to witness a day’s good sport, and how 
sadly they returned! Rain necessitated leaving the canoe at 
Henley, but the needs of improvised beds rendered it imperative 
that the canoe cushions should be carried back to camp. The 
walk from Henley to Shiplake is a pleasant country promenade, 
on occasion, but on a wet evening, when, loaded with damp 
cushions and provisions, one has to jog along through the 
darkness, its beauties are apt to be obscured. What a pleasure, 
however, to cross the bridge by the old mill, and see the lights 
of other people’s homes, and then the disaster of finding that a 
feeble spot in the canvas had let in the rain! No matter, this 
can be repaired; and beyond the disadvantage of passing a night 
in limited quarters and a damp atmosphere, no harm can accrue 





A LONG LINE OF TENTS. 
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feeling the true home-like character of the abode. Everything 
within and without is charming. The gardens are simply 
delightful, and are marked by a happy combination of the 
natural and the artificial. There are broad emerald lawns, 
overshadowed by noble trees, delicious parterres with fountains, 
pole-clinging ivies, and gorgeous floral beauties. At every 
step new charms are disclosed. The foliage is particularly 
beautiful and varied, and many of the trees are very fine. 
There is a great walnut, under which it is delightful to sit and 
survey the charming landscape before the house, with its fore- 
ground of lovely gardens, its middle distance of fruitful fields, 
and, beyond, gentle hills closing the view. Turn where we will, 
in short, there are very great charms at Ascott Park. 

The neighbouring Southcourt Stud is famous among racing 
men, for Mr. Leopold de Rothschild is a very staunch patron of the 
Turf, and has there an excellently managed establishment, out of 
which many successful horses have come. Healthy stallions of 
notable blood, inheriting the qualities of sires of great staying 
and weight-carrying power, and beautiful brood mares which it 
is a privilege to see, give young stock that develop into the 
winners which issue to their triumphs from Mr. de Rothschild’s 
well-known Palace House Stables at Newmarket. It is not, 
however, the purpose here to deal with the young horses of tie 
Southcourt Stud or the veterans of Mr. de Rothschild’s other 
establishment. The variety of his tastes, and the keen interest 
he has in outdoor occupations, and particularly in the Turf, 
mark him as in many ways a typical Englishman. His house at 
Ascott Park is just the place in which such a country gentleman 
may well delight to reside. Joun Lerycanp. 





TIimptor Wick, 


after a solid meal. But, as happened on the occasion in 
question, it does not always turn out that the catering is 
satisfactory, for provisions, especially those of the tinned order, 
procured in towns by the way, are occasionally apt to prove 
very third-class, and to have to undergo the miseries of a wet 
evening in a state of semi-starvation is trying to even the 
strongest constitution and the most equable temper. 

These little disasters are the lot of all those who still 
affect the old style of camping, but the up-to-date tent-dweller 
will have none of them, considerations of personal comfort, 
combined with a certain measure ot effect, being the main 
thing needful. He does not wander. ‘Fresh woods and 
pastures new” have no attractions for him; he secures a pitch 
in some well-favoured district, preferably where other campers 
do congregate and the advantages of a huge club tent for the 
occasional “‘smoker” or dinner are obtainable. His pitch is 
carefully prepared ; the ground sheet is not sufficient protection, 
but a well-made raised floor must remove all possibility of 
the contraction of rheumatic pains. No risk, too, will be 
run from rain, and the tent must be supplemented by an 
extra outer sheet. Being at a fixed point, due attention can 
be paid to effective furnishing, and very tasteful can the 
interior of a tent be made if the owner takes proper pride in 
his temporary quarters, while he will probably have a neat little 
garden, a smart landing stage, and a gay display of bunting and 
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fairy lamps for use on regatta 
days, carnival nights, and other 
special occasions. 

The social gathering of 
campers at various points of 
the Thames has been furthered 
by the formation of various 
clubs, among which the 
Thames Camping and Boating 
Association is prominent, the 
headquarters of this club at 
Sunbury being illustrated here- 
with, 

The first photograph 
shows the extent of the delight- 
ful camping ground, which, wit’ 
its Lone Line or ‘Vents, and 
club room, has been made into 
quite a village, save that canvas 
takes the place of bricks and 
mortar. The position is excel- 
lent, being on the Middlesex 
side slightly Anove SuNBuRY 
WEIR, and near the start of 
the Walton Regatta course. 
The reach is a capital one for 
sculling or sailing, while there 
is, of course, every facility 
for enjoyable swimming. The 
camp invariably looks neat, 
and bears every sign not only 
of individual care, but of good = 740lo. br J. 5. Catford, 
general management. On a 
bright summer’s day, particularly on the Saturday or Sunday, 
when all the campers are at home and dispensing hospitality to 

‘visitors, the scene presented is sufficiently gay and picturesque 

to attract the attention of all passers-by. Every tent is smart, 
and shows signs of attention paid to the details of decoration, so 
that any fair critic who visits Sunbury may have little cause to 
cavil at the background, which sets off the dainty luncheon table 
outside the tent, at which she will presently be a favoured 
guest. 

The luncheon or tea hour on Sunday is the time to see the 
camp at its best, when merry parties are seated at every table, 
and gaiety reigns supreme. No tea table is complete without its 
presiding vision in white to undertake the superintendence of 
“Tue Cup tHat Cuerrs,” for of whatever good qualities a man 
may be possessed by the system of ‘shifting for himself” 
inculcated by a period of camping, in the fit and proper 
management of a teapot he can never claim to be as expert as 
the average girlh A man may draw a cork with Cexterity, 
and understand the exact angle at which to fix glass and bottle, 
according to the liquid to be dealt with, but the most practical 
camper even cannot look his best when attempting to control the 
vagaries of a teapot. 

Sunbury Camp 1s a type of the up-to-date “ fixed camp” on 
the Thames, and so popular has this style of summer residence 
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“THE CUP THAT CHEERS.” 


ABOVE SUNBURY WEIR. 
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become in recent years, that the casual tripper does not find it easy 
to obtain a suitable pitch when required.* Small riverside 
bungalows are in many places being substituted for tents, 
notably in Teddington Reach, where there is quite a remarkable 
colony on the iarge island above the lock. The “Island 
Camp” is a very well-known spot, though there is not so much 
canvas there now as in former years; but the bungalows are 
very pretty. At the upper end of the island are the fine quarters 
of the Royal Canoe Club, with several tents at the side, while 
below are the remaining members of the Willow Camp Club, 
one of the oldest on the river, and always one of the best of 
camps; the pitch they had held for many years was, however, 
forfeited last season, and ‘all that was left of them ’’ moved to 
their newer quarters. Here also are some members of the 
British Canoe Association, which should be joined by all those 
who wish for areal camping tour once each season. The cruising 
canoe is without doubt the craft for a camping expedition, and 
the British Canoe Association arrange a novel trip each season. 
The camp this year was in Ireland; various places were visited, 
and regattas attended and competed at, while those who were 
sufficiently fortunate to make the journey in July last returned 
fully impressed both with the hospitality of Irishmen and 
the practical advantages of British Canoe Association member- 
ship. 
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At Ditton there is now a good camp of the Sunbury 
character, and the Penton Hook and Laleham district is rising in 
the favour of campers. At various parts of the Thames the little 
colonies may be found, but of all these*none, perhaps, is more 
charming than Shiplake Lock Island. This place is admirably 
suited for eamping, and is public, having been taken over some 
years ago by the City Corporation, who thus set a good example 
in reserving perpetually at least one island for the public good. 
The lock-keeper, Constantine, looks after visitors well, and there 
is excellent fishing, and unequalled bathing, a “header ’’ into 
the pool below Shiplake Weir being a real delight to a good 


CYCLING 


T is a fairly terrific species of game that the Americans have introduced and 
exhibited, under the name of ‘ bicycle polo,” at the Crystal Palace, and 
other less notable places. The old bicycle polo we were all pretty well 

familiar with—by sight, even if not by actual experience—that game that was 
played with a sort of hockey stick for the striking of the ball. The peculiarity 
of the American game is that there is no stick —the ball is driven by the impact of 
the front wheel. It is claimed .liat thisabsence of sticks is a guarantee of greater 
safety, and no doubt the sticks were often a cause ofaccident, entangling themselves 
in an opponent’s bicycle or limbs. But, on the other hand, with the stick there was 
always, if the rules of polo proper were observed, a certain interval between the 
bicycles, an interval roughly measured by the length of the riders’ arms plus the 
length of their sticks. But where the ball has to be driven by the wheel, 
unaided, it is likely that bicycles will come closer to each other, even to the 
point of actual contact and charging. And, as a fact, in those games that have 
been exhibited in this country there has been a plentiful crop of minor accidents, 
though, as it has seemed, by a providential interposition, an absence of any 
serious mishap, either to horse or rider. 

How greatly our pleasure in touring would be increased if we could have 
our machines fitted with a really efficient rim brake. There is nothing more 
tantalising and exasperating than, aftera long climb up a bill, to find a descent on 
the other side which is no less troublesome by reason of the grievous necessity of 
back-pedalling, a form of labour scarcely less trying than the treadmill work 
up hill. The only alternative to the back-pedalling business is to apply the 
brake, but we know only too well the sad effects of the application of any form of 
tyre brake to care to try it. A man or woman would need to be something 
approaching a small millionaire to keep the supply of front tyres equal to the 
demand if the brake is to be put on at every down gradient. The brakes that 
are fitted with a cushion of rubber are not quite as bad for the tyre as the old 
metal spoon brakes, but they are quite bad enough. The result has been that 
most of us have virtually given up the use of our brakes altoge:her, reserving 
them for cases of emergency, and have resigned ourselves to the apparently 
inevitable labour of back-pedalling, utterly giving up all the delights of 
** coasting,” except where the end of the down gradient can be clearly seen, and 
there are no cross roads out of which trouble, in the shape of cows or carts, may 
issue. And this was the best counsel that we had to give a novice, though, of 
course, we ill recognised that it was a counsel of despair. 

There was but one apparently possible way out of this despairing condition, 
and this was by way of a rim brake. But the trouble has been that an 
efficient rim brake was very hard to find. We have an idea that the problem 
has at length been fairly solved, so that we need remain in our Slough of 
Despond no longer, need not resign ourselves to perpetual back-pedalling, nor 
deny ourselves the pleasures of ‘* coasting.” The invention that seems likely to 
give us all these blessings is called Sutton’s Patent Rim Brake, and its method 
of action is simplicity itself. It has the advantage that it is applied in just the 
same manner as the ordinary tyre brake by pressure of a lever rod below the 
handle-bar. The pressuie of this lever forces down a perpendicular rod, but 
this perpendicular, instead of pressing directly on the tyre, depresses one end of 
a lever arrangement that is pivoted on the main rod, which ends in the axle of 
the front wheel, and this depression of one end of the lever arrangement forces 
the other end, which terminates in a prepared indiarubber block, against the rim 


A STEEPLECHASE 


HE accompanying illustration of a fiel 1 of horses contesting 

a steeplechase in Australia is in itself interesting, and in 

one particular unique. It is interesting as showing the 

horses taking a typical Australian fence—a stout four-railed timber 

jump with the lowest rail nearly covered by the long grass—and it 

is unique in the fact that of the eight runners, who are all included 

in the picture, seven are seen in the act of jumping. Three are 

rising at the fence, two descending, and two poised in mid-air 

just over the top rail. The eighth horse is seen behind, just about 

to take off. The eight competitors are all well-known Australian 

steeplechasers, and will be readily recognised by any Victoria 

or New South Wales racing men who may happen to be over 
here. 

The cross-country season will soon be round again, for the 
beginning of the end of racing on the flat is sounded when the 
acceptances for the Autumn Handicaps are published. It is 
quite possible that there will be seveval new introductions to the 
English cross-country community, in the shape of some 
Australian hurdle racers, who, following the lead of Ebor, 
have been brought over from the land of the Southern Seas 
toturn their attention to steeplechasing under National Hunt Ruies, 
which differs in teto from steeplechasing as carried on in Australia. 
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swimmer. All arrangements here are so quietly and yet 
excellently made that one could hope that more islands were so 
preserved for public use. In these days when the builder is 
encroaching everywhere, and private owners are, some of them, 
not too kind, a real necessity is arising for an agitation to free a 
certain number of Thames islands and camping grounds for 
the general good of river frequenters, for within the last few 
years public landing places have grown so few that there will 
soon be little or no accommodation remaining for the ordinary 
river man, whether he be merely a casual picnicker or a camper 
bent on an enjoyable holiday under canvas. Ore. Dies, LF 
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NOTES. 


of the wheel. ‘The perpendicular rod forks out, so that one side of the fork goes 
on one side of the wheel’s rim, the other side on the other, and the lever 
arrangement is double, though both brakes are worked by the depression of the 
one vertical rod. This is a form of rim brake that is at once efficient, simple, 
clean, and cheap. It is efficient, for the pressure of the rubber blocks can be 
applied with as perfect safety and effect as in any ordinary brake arrangement. 
It is simple, for the rider does not need to learn any new methods of applying 
it. le or she has but to press the lever just as if it were connected with an 
ordinary tyre brake. It is clean, for no scattering of mud or dust follows its 
apptication, and it is cheap, for twenty shillings covers the entire cost, and if 
you fit it to a machine that has already the ordinary brake lever and_ vertical 
rod, twelve shillings and sixpence will buy you all the rest. The rubber blocks, 
the only part of the whole that is liable to wear out, can be renewed at a 
shilling the pair. 

A further blessing attaching to this artful little contrivance is that one can 
fit it for o:eself without any trouble. It may perchance be necessary to cut 
down the rubber blocks a little, but that is no great labour, and once you have 
attached it your pleasure in touring will be increased by so much, as it is more 
delightful to go flying down hill with your legs up than working at the disagree- 
able business of back-pedalling, and it is not only an additional pleasure, but a 
saving of labour as well. Of course, the ordinary precautions in the way of 
application of the brake have to be observed with the Sutton Patent as with 
every other. You will not put it on suddenly in its extreme force, but gradually, 
increasing the pressure as the pace diminishes. In other respects, the use of 
the rim brake gives you this additional safety, that whereas with the old brakes, 
if a sudden puncture occurred they became inoperative, the rim brake continues 
acting on the iron rim, irrespective of any catastrophes that may happen to the 
rubber tyre. The Westwood rim, a light and in every respect excellent form of 
rim, is said to be the kind which this new brake fits the best, but it is perfectly 
adayated for use with any other kind. It is very seldom that one can honestly 
give oneself the pleasure of according to any new invention the unqualified 
praise which seems to be the bare desert of this one. 

It has often been said that ‘* coasting ”-—riding with the feet on the rests, and 
not exercising their restraining influence on the pedals—is bad for the machine, 
dislocating its parts and shaking the limbs loose. One can only speak of one’s 
own experience, and the experience of the writer has been to show that if the 
machine be kept in good order, the chain especially, not so tight as to make the 
machinery move heavily, nor so loose as to be in danger of coming off the cogs, 
no harm is at all likely to happen. For all conceivable harms, however, the 
best thing is prevention, and ihe second best to have ready to hand the means 
of curing them, so far as their cure is possible. To this end you should carry in 
your saddle-bag an extra pair of the blocks for the Sutton’s Patent Rim Brake ; 
also one of those little boxes containing a little sandpaper, a little sheet-rubber, 
a little tube of rubber-sticking solution, and a little botile of drying powder, 
which are sold under the name of the ‘‘ Midget” outfit. The price is the 
moderate one of sixpence, and the whole description is Miller’s ‘* Midget ” Outfit, 
from Miller Street, Birmingham. The size is not more than that of a matchbox, 
and the contents will enable you to patch a puncture, or, better, where the 
puncture has not been sudden and immediate, to patch those perished places in 
an outer tyre through which a puncture is liable to be worn in the inner. 


IN) AUSTRALIA. 
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It is very doubtful if any seasoned Australian steeplechaser will 
ever be found equal to competing on equal terms with the best 
English and Irish cross-country horses—much as it is the fashion 
to depreciate the horses of the present day running under 
National Hunt Rules—for he practically has so much to unlearn 
before he can hope to have a chance in the big cross-country 
events run in England, that the chances are that he loses his form 
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curing the schooling he has to undergo to bring about the 
necessary change in his style. Many of our best Grand National 
winners could not be depended upon to get over three umps— 
for they cannot well be called fences—of an Australian steeple- 
chase course in safety. The styles of the courses are altogether 
so different as to completely nullify comparative criticism of the 
performances of the horses. 





THe. EARLY yD. 


UGUST has come again, and after an interval of three 
years I once more find myself at that well-known East 
Coast watering-place, Sca1 borough. 

As I sat on the Spa this morning, listening to the band, 
what a flood of memories came over me! 

It seems but yesterday, although it must be twelve years 
since, that I came to Scarborough for the summer holidays, 
when the height of bliss consisted in listening to the niggers and 
riding livery-stable ‘* prods” on the sands. 

A few years later, and it was at Scarborough that I became 
engaged to the leading lady of a No. 2 touring company, playing 
at one of the theatres in the town. ‘hat little affair cost me 
more than | care to think about now. 

Since I was here last the Scarborough Summer Meeting has 
disappeared from the Racing Calendar. 

Perhaps, from the racing man’s point of view, this is no 
great loss, but I shall always cherish many pleasant recollections 
of Scarborough Races. 

Here, as a lad, I went to my first race-meeting, and, after 
backing four losers in succession, landed a winner, and had the 
ticket snatched. 

Here, too (was it in 1888?), I last saw Jim Snowden ride, 
when he steered Assidine to victory in the Alexandra Plate. 
Poor Jim, what a fine jockey he was, and would have been quite 
the top of the tree but for his one enemy—the bottle. As it was, 
he rode many winners and many fine races to the end of his 
career. 

But my last and most vivid recollection of Scarborough 
Races was in 1892. 

At this period, I had, by ill-judged speculations on the Stock 
Exchange, and a long run of bad luck on the Turf, managed to 
reduce my resources to the lowest ebb. 

A week previously, at ‘“ York August,” I had plunged 
heavily on two supposed ‘“ good things.” I had been running 
two horses “‘ down the course”’ the whole season, with a view to 
that meeting, and thinking defeat impossible, had  betted 
accordingly. In one case | had the satisfaction of seeing my 
champion beaten a short head by an unbacked outsider, and in 
the next, after jumping off first in half-a-dozen false starts, my 
sheet-anchor got left at the post. 

One or two “retrievers” on other peopie’s horses being 
equally unsuccessful, my week’s account ran well into four 
figures, and I was compelled to indite a billet down to my 
creditors in Tattersall’s asking for “time.” 

After that I had come straight on to Scarborough, with the 
intention of staying there a month, whilst I saw how my 
affairs went on. 

I had only been there a few days, however, when, on the 
Thursday before the races, I received a letter from my brokers, 
informing me that, owing to an unexpected fall in stock in which 
I was largely interested, they would require my cheque ‘on or 
before Tuesday next ” for £ 1000. 

A thousand, indeed! They might as well have asked me for 
a million! Every available asset was mortgaged up to the hilt, 
and what remained of my capital was so tied up that it was 
impossible for me to anticipate a shilling. Yet if I could not 
find the money I should be made a bankrupt anda defaulter. A 
pleasing prospect, truly, for a man yet under thirty, who had 
inherited a comfortable fortune when he came of age. 

Added to this, I was the favourite nephew of an aged and 
wealthy maiden aunt, and was aware that, in the ordinary course 
of events, I should be her sole heir. But I knew the old lady 
quite well enough to be sure that if, by my own improvidence, 
1 became a bankrupt, I should never handle a penny of her 
money. 

Fortified and comforted by these reflections, I read and 
re-read my broker’s letter, and having converted many cigars into 
ashes, and, in vain, sought inspiration in brandy and soda, | 
finally went to bed without any definite idea as to how the filthy 
lucre was to be obtained. 

After a restless night I awoke at about half-past six, and as 
my thoughts immediately reverted to my pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, I decided to get up and go for a bathe. 

It was a lovely morning, and in spite of the earlinces of the 
hour (I had been wondering, on my way to the beach, whether 
the bathing-machine men would be akout yet), I fcund that 


every machine was occupied, so, rolling a cigarette, I waited 
patiently for one to be vacated. At last one of the doors opened, 
and, to my surprise, out stepped Mr. Bristowe—Buster Bristowe, 
as he was familiarly called—one of the heaviest professional 
backers that the Turf has seen, and one of the most successful. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Bristowe,” said I, preparing to enter 
the machine he had just left. ‘ You are out in good time this 
morning.” 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Jessop,” he replied. ‘ Nothing like 
early hours, you know. ‘It’s the early bird that catches the 
worm,’ ” 

“Yes,” I retorted, laughing, ‘“‘and in your time you have 
caught many worms,” and with this Parthian shot, I retired to 
the seclusion of the bathing-machine. 

It did not take many moments to get out of my tennis suit, 
and I was soon disporting myself in the “briny.” After a good 
swim, | got dressed, feeling greatly refreshed, and much better 
able to face my troubles than I had on the brandy and tobacco 
of the previous night. 

I had finished dressing, and was just about to quit the 
machine, when a small roll of paper, lying under the seat, 
attracted my attention. 

Picking it up, I found that it contained about a dozen 
telegraph forms fastened with an elastic band. 

Examination revealed the fact that they were all addressed 
to racing clubs in different parts of the kingdom. The majority 
were in code (which might account for their being written at 
home instead of at the Post Office), but those which I could read 
all bore the same message, viz.: ‘ Back Fair Ethel for all you 
can get on. S.P. Don’t bet until advertised time of starting. 
--Bristowe.” 

Having read them through, I sat down again, and began 
thinking hard as to how I could utilise the information, thus 
accidentally acquired, for my own emolument. 

I knew that Bristowe, though speculating heavily, was 
never reckless; he was a fine judge of racing, and obtained the 
best of information. Besides this, he was then in the zenith of 
his fame, everything he touched seeming to turn up trumps. 

Such is the irony of Fate.that, just when I was powerless to 
avail myself of it, | had got “in the know” of one of his big S.P. 
jobs. 

The longer I pondered the more impossible it seemed for 
me to do myself any good. 

There would not, I knew, be many reliable men betting at 
Scarborough, and as I owed money to most of them, I was not 
particularly keen about going into the ring at all; whilst an 
S.P. plunge was out of the question, as I had no account with any 
starting price bookmaker. 

Had my trainer been on the spot he would, on hearing the 
circumstances, have betted for me and himself, but he was at 
home, and I could not explain sufficiently by telegram. 

At this point my cogitations were interrupted by a knock at 
the door, and Bristowe’s voice enquiring if I was inside. 

‘¢ Half-a-minute,” I cried, ‘‘ I’m just coming out,” and 
throwing the roll of telegrams where I had found them, I kicked 
the door open, and as I did so Mr, Bristowe thrust his head into the 
machine, saying, ‘ I just came back to ask you to come and have a 
bit of lunch with me before going to the course this afternoon, 
Mr. Jessop. 1 am staying at the Grand, and we could drive up 
together.” 

Before I had time to reply he caught sight of the telegrams, 
and reaching them with his stick, said, ‘* Looks like some of my 
property, I think. Well, I'll go to sea in a bucket if they aren’t 
copies of some old telegrams. Must have been in my pocket for 
weeks. Well, I’m all by myself, so I hope you'll be able to join 
me at lunch ?”’ 

“It’s awfully good of you, Mr. Bristowe,” I replied, ‘“ but, 
to tell the truth, I don’t intend going to the races. In fact, 
unless I alter my plans when I get my letters, I shall spend the 
day in the country. But, as I cannot accept your invitation, will 
you breakfast with me?” 

This Mr. Bristowe excused hiinself from doing on the plea 
of ‘ business,” so, expressing mutual regret, we parted—he, as I 
had no doubt, to the telegraph office, and I to my hotel. 

On reaching my rooms, my first act was to scan the day’s 
programme in the morning papcr, and there, sure enough, Fair 
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Ethel’s name appeared. She was in the third race, the Ayton 
Handicap. She was described as a brown mare, three years old, 
and had been allotted bottom weight. 

There was nothing with any pretension to class in the race, 
but the leniency of the impost was fully justified by the mare’s 
past form, for, on reference to “ Ruff,” I found that Fair Ethel’s 
only previous performances had been as a two year old, when 
she ran twice, on each occasion finishing “absolutely,” and once 
was actually beaten off. 

Having obtained as much information on that subject as lay 
within reach, I proceeded to breakfast, after which meal I again 
pondered long and deeply as to how I was to enrich myself by 
Mr. Bristowe’s secret, but for a long time with no result. 

At last an idea struck me. ‘“ That’s it,” thought I, “ and if 
only I can work it, and the good thing does not come untied, [ 
shall be all right for a week or two, at any rate.” 

Comforted by this thought, I made a hearty lunch (I always 
face the music better on a full stomach), and drove up to the 
course just in time to see the first race. 

Almost the first man to accost me after entering the paddock 
was Bristowe. ‘ Hallo, Mr. Jessop,” said he, and I fancied that 
his tones lacked their usual cordiality, “1 thought you were 
going to spend the day in the country !” 

“IT had not seen my letters then, Mr. Bristowe,” I replied, 
laughing. ‘I afterwards found that I might get ‘exes’ by coming 
here.” 

‘You can do that in the next race if you back Flighty,” 
said he. ‘ They lay five to two, and it’s worth having a couple 
on, anyway.” 

I knew that Bristowe was not in the habit of volunteering 
information to casual acquaintances in this way, so thought I 
would try him a little further. 

“Thanks very much,” I replied. “1 am only punting in 
small change, and I'll have a bit on it. Is there anything good 
for the race after ?”” which was Fair Ethel’s. 

“Let me see,” said he. ‘ That’s the Ayton Handicap. 
There will be a biggish field. Most likely make old Avocet 
favourite, and I really don’t see anything to beat him,” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Bristowe, I'll remember what you say,” and 
with these words we parted. 

In the second race | had a couple of sovs. ready on Flighty, 
and it came up all right after a good race, and now, as the racing 
scribes say, “‘ the way was cleared for the big event,” or, in other 
words, in the next race Fair Ethel was to perform. 

I had a look at her in the paddock, and she seemed a nice 
galloping sort of filly, and was, so far as I could judge, trained to 
the minute. 

Now or never was my time for action, and looking about for 
Bristowe, I soon caught sight of him; indeed, he never seemed to 
have left me very far since I came on to the course. 

The numbers were now up, and there were nine runners. 
Seven to four was betted on the field, and four to one bar one, 
tens bar three. The veteran Avocet was the most fancied 
article, and Fair Ethel, with an apprentice in the saddle, was 
unmentioned. 

As I made my way into the ring Bristowe passed, apparently 
without seeing me, and addressing a bookmaker whom I was 
approaching, said, ‘‘ What price Avocet, to a pony?” “Six to 
four, you, Mr. Bristowe,” replied the metallician. “I'll take 
seventy to forty,” said Bristowe. “I'll lay you sixty-five to 
forty, once,” responded the bookmaker. ‘It’s a bet,” rejoined 
Bristowe, jotting it in his book. 

‘Five to four the ‘feeilld,’” now shouted the penciller, 
“nine to two The Goat, ten to one bar three, any price the 
rubbish.” 

“What price Fair Ethel?” said I, loud enough for 
Bristowe to hear. 
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“Eight to one, sir,” replied the bookmaker, theu as [ turned 
away, “’Ere, outsiders your own price—a hundred to ten; will 
you have it ?”’ 

I turned as if to take it, when Bristowe caught me by the 
arm, saying, softo voce, “*There’s nothing to beat Avocet in this 
race, Mr. Jessop. What makes you fancy Fair Ethel ?” 

“Simply because I have come on purpose to back her,” I 
rejoined. 

“Oh! the deuce,” said he. “I know whence that inspiration 
arose. How much do you want on?” 

‘‘T have come here to back her to win me two thousand 
pounds,” I replied, ‘and as they are leaving the paddock | 
must set to work sharp,” and I tried to free my arm from his 
grasp. 

‘“« Two thousand devils,” he rejoined. ‘‘ Why, in a ring like 
this you will make him a screaming hot favourite. No, Mr. 
Jessop, don’t do such a dirty thing as that. Ask anything 
reasonable and you shall stand in with me. Let us say ‘five 
hundred.” 

I could not help feeling what a caddish trick it was, but 
stern necessity hardened my heart. 

‘¢ Five hundred is no use to me, Mr. Bristowe,” I said. 
“Tf you like to let me stand in the odds to win fifteen hundred 
pounds I will have no other bet on the race. Otherwise I shall 
be obliged if you will leave go of my arm, as my time is 
precious.” 

“ You are a harder man than I thought, Mr. Jessop,” replied 
Bristowe ; “‘ but I am in your hands, so it must be as you say, 
and you stand in with me to win fifteen hundred.” Then he 
added more genially—* After all, I can afford it, for, if my com- 
mission goes on all right, I shall net about twenty thousand.” 

Having solved the problem of backing a horse without either 
money or credit I repaired, with my benefactor, to the stand to 
watch the race. 

“| hope to Heaven it comes off!’ I remarked to my 
companion. ‘ I’ve had a very rough time lately.” 

‘“‘Come off,” he replied, ‘‘of course it will come off. Nothing 
but an accident can prevent it.” 

And so it proved. The flag fell at the first attempt to a 
good start, and before they had gone a quarter of a mile Fair 
Ethel was leading three lengths, which lead she maintained to 
the finish, and won with consummate ease. 

- “ What a pinch!’ I murmured, as, accompanied by Mr. 
Bristowe, I went towards the weighing-room. 

“Those are the sort of things you want to bet on, young 
man,” he rejoined. ‘I reckon some of those S.P. merchants will 
have a headache when the price comes up on the tape.” 

The welcome ‘al! right” having been called, the rest of the 
card had no interest for me, and I prepared to depart. Before 
going, however, I asked Mr. B. to dine with me that night. 
‘No thanks, I can’t come to-night,” he replied, “ but I'll tell 
you what I will do. I am_ stopping at Scarborough until 
Tuesday, so I will dine with you on Monday night, if you like, 
and will then give you a cheque for your winnings.” 

This being agreed upon, I was soon walking down the hill 
towards the town. 

The following. Monday Mr. Bristowe turned up, true to his 
appointment, and during dinner told me the whole history of how 
they had tried the filly, and how the coup (by which they had 
landed £22,000) had been worked. 

Before leaving he gave me his cheque duly filled in for 
£1500, saying with a smile, ‘‘ There you are, Mr. Jessop, that is 
the price of your bathe the other morning.” 

“Thanks very much,” said I. ‘* The early bird catches the 
worm, you know.” 

*¢ Yes,’ he retorted, ‘‘and I was the worm.” 

Anan I. Turner. 
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-T HE Blink Bonny Stud 
was bequeathed to Mr. 
Miles I’ Anson, the pre- 
sent proprietor, by his father, 
Mr. William I’Anson the elder, 
the owner of the famous mare 
from whom the stud takes its 
name, the dam of the mighty 
Blair Athol, and _ practically 
the four-footed founder of the 
fortunes of the family. 

The Blink Bonny year- 
lings are annually sold at Don- 
caster, This year Mr. Miles 
I’Anson is sending up fifteen 
very fine youngsters to be dis- 
posed of by Mr. Tattersall on 
the Friday in the St. Leger 
week. 

Of these fifteen space only 
admits of our reproducing the 
portraits of six in these pages, 
but though only that number 
can be criticised through the 
medium of their portraits by 
the readers of Country Lire, 
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BLINK BONNY STUD YEARLINGS. 
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the whole string of fifteen will 
be standing during the race 
week at Mr. W. Wilburn’s, 
Wood Street, Doncaster, where 
any intending purchaser can 
see them on application. 

Our first illustration is 
that of a Cuestnut Cott by 
GLASSHAMPTON, from ExTEM- 
PORE, by Highborn.  Glass- 
hampton, by Hampton, from 
Lady Tramp (dam of Dearest), 
is the sire of Astana, Golden 
Rain, Winford, and Hampton 
Light, all winners. This colt 
isa very good-looking yearling, 
a March foal, strong and mus- 
cular, with good legs and feet. 
He has two engagements—the 
Seaton Delaval Plate at New- 
castle in 1898, and the North 
Derby at Newcastle in 1899, 
the minor forfeits for which 
two events amount to 6 sovs. 

The second illustration is 
that of a Bay Cott by Haaio- 
scope, from Bonny E sie (the 
dam of Bonny Kate, Lysander, 
and Bonny Blade, all winners). 
Mr. Vyner’s horse Hagioscope 
has sired a numerous progeny, 
the majority of them good and 
good-looking. It is not too 
much to say that this yearling 
colt from Bonny Elsie bids 
fair to hold his own when com- 
pared with any of his half 
brothers and sisters. That 
Mre I’Anson thinks highly of 
him is sufficiently evidenced 
by the long string of engage- 
ments that have been made 
for him. 

That this should be so is 
not surprising when his good 
looks and high lineage are 
taken into consideration. The 
dam of Bonny Elsie was Bonny 
May, who was also the dam of 
Merry Prince, the winner of 
the ‘Chester Cup, and the 
grandam of Carlton and Prim- 
rose Day. Bonny May her- 
self was by Newminster from 
Bonny Bell (the dam of Beau- 
clerc and Muscatel), and Bonny 
Bell was by Voltigeur from 
Queen Mary, who was, as all 
the Turf world knows, the 
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dam of the celebrated Blink 
Bonny. Thecolt’sengagements 
include the Epsom Derby of 
1899, but though numerous, 
the minor forfeits only amount 
to 32 SOVS. 

The Brack or Brown 
Fitty by Beraucierc, from 
Bonniz Litviz, is a charming 
yearling, full of promise, and 
quite in the first class as far as 
looks go. A glance at her well- 
proportioned frame conveys at 
once the impression that she 
ought to and probably will 
race. Beauclerc, her sire, was, 
in his trainer’s opinion, quite 
Derby class, had all gone well 
with him. But an accident 
that the colt met with 
developed leg trouble, and 
though he came round subse- 
quently, he could never after- 
wards be trained. Bonnie Lillie 
was by Chippendale from 
Bonnie Marden, by Lord Lyon, 
from Cornelia. Her yearling 
daughter is an April foal, and 
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her engagements include a 
liability in the Oaks. 

A very good-looking year- 
ling, too, is the Brown Cot 
by Sre.sy, from Miss Moriet, 
by Galliard. Healso has several 
engagements, the Epsom Derby 
among the number, but in his 
case too there is no inordinately 
large liability incurred by his 
purchaser, for the minor forfeits 
for all his engagements only 
aiaount to 25 sovs. 

A Bay or Brown FItty 
by Prince Rupoipnu, from 
NEBERNA, is of the low type, 
standing on short legs. Neberna 
is also the dam of Prince of 
Poets, so that if the filly in 
question takes after her brother 
in the matter of speed, she may 
very well turn out a bargain to 
her purchaser at Doncaster. 
Neberna, it may be mentioned, 
is by Doncaster from Macca- 
ronea, who was the dam of 
Vitarba, Maccaronea herself 
being by Macaroni from 
Bonny Bell, who was also the 
dam of Beauclerc. 

A Brown Fitty by 
Petros, from PRINCESS 
Biapup, by King Lud—Pol- 
doody, is rather on the small 
side at present, having been 
foaled at the latter end of May, 
but she is a very sharp, active 
little youngster, and looks like 
growing intoa very useful sort. 
She is extensively engaged, 
and among other races is in 
the Oaks. Petros, her sire, 
is own brother to St. Serf, 
being by St. Simon—Feronia, 
and the filly has a good deal of 
the character of the St. Simon 
fillies about her. 

There are several other 
very useful-looking yearlings in 
the string ; indeed, it is quite an 
open question if the next half- 
dozen are not every bit as good 
as the six here selected for 
reproduction. Among them 
are a brown colt by Letty, from 
Vertalia, by Minting; a bay 
colt by Breadknife, from Pin- 
Money, by Galliard; and a 
black or brown colt by Kenil- 
worth, from Maid of Coventry, 
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by Ambergris. The last two have no engagements. A bay filly by 
Lauriscope, from Campanista, by Chippendale—Evening Chimes, 
the latter the dam of Matin Bell, a winner of the Northumberland 
Plate, and of Campanajo, winner of the Great Northern Handicap 
and Goodwood Stakes. Evening Chimes was by The Palmer— 
Timbrel. This filly has several North Country engagements, but 
1s not in the Oaks. She is a good-looking sort, and well worth 
the notice of any intending purchaser of yearlings at Doncaster. 
There are also a chestnut filly by Selby—Heiress, foaled in 
February, who looks like coming early to hand; a chestnut colt 
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by Breadknife - Fair Georgina, a late foal, but well shaped and 
racing-like; a chestnut colt by Satiety—Muscat, foaled on the 1st 
of May, who has several engagements in the North; a bay filly 
by Kenilworth—Cyrene; and a chestnut colt by Dazzle, from 
Glencosie, also a late foal (May 20th), but who is promising 
enough to have had several engagements made for him. 

Taken altogether, as before mentioned, these are a very fine 
lot of yearlings, and purchasers should bear in mind earlier in 
the week that this string are coming under the hammer on the 
last morning of the sales. 


THE KEELE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. 


HIS is a favourite time 
| of year for the holding 
of those always popu- 
lar country institutions, agri- 
cultural shows. Among these 
the show at Keele, near New- 
castle, in Staffordshire, is an 
exceptionally well-managed 
undertaking, and for many 
reasons one of the most in- 
teresting affairs of the kind to 
be met with anywhere in the 
United Kingdom. 

Although there are some 
people who despise these 
local shows, and call them 
uninteresting in them- 
selves, and useless in their 
results, I, nevertheless, am 
strongly of opinion that they do 
an immense amount of good 
throughout the country, by 
making small farmers take an interest in the improvement of 
agriculture, and by fostering a spirit of emulation among 
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those who would be unable to compete at the more important 


shows. In fact, it is extremely doubtful if these last 


would be the successes which they usually 
are if it were not for their being fed by the 
smaller affairs, whilst the merits of many a 
subsequently famous winner have been first 
brought to light at some local show. 

North Staffordshire has, no doubt, 
had its beauty sadly marred by pits 
and mines, but these have not yet 
destroyed the sylvan beauties of Keele, 
and there are few tenants whose lots are 
cast in pleasanter places than those of 
Mr. Ralph Sneyd. Certainly none have 
their interests more studied or better pro- 
moted than theirs are, both by their land- 
lord and by his popular agent, Mr. Boothby. 
It was a truly excellent idea on their part 
to found at Keele this Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, which holds its 
annual show in Mr. Sneyd’s picturesque 
park. Although this last was only its 
seventh celebration, some idea of its rapid 
growth may be formed from the fact that 
prizes amounting to £700 were awarded 
to Mr. Sneyd’s tenants, and that a 
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December last showed a credit balance 
of £640. 

There were also open prizes for 
hunters, brood mares, harness horses, 
and pit ponies, not to mention cattle, 
sheep, pigs, dogs, poultry, milk, 
cheese, flowers, fruit, vegetables, etc., 
whilst £100 was given in prizes for 
jumping and turn-outs. The gardens 
and grounds were all thrown open 
to the public for the day, and what 
with feasting, dancing, and other 
amusements after the more serious 
business of the show was over, the whole 
country-side seemed to be having a real 
good time. It wasa pity that the beau- 
tiful weather of the last six weeks broke 
up with thunder, rain, and hail, on the 
very morning of the show, but the fury 
of the storm had spent itself by twelve 
o’clock, and for the rest of the day 
there was nothing to mar the enjoyment 
of the thousands of visitors. 

Proceedings began with the judg- 
ing of hunter mares in foal or witha 
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foal at foot. This produced 
a very close contest between 
Mr. G. Holland’s beautiful 
lengthy brown Blanchards- 
town and Mr. _ Boothby’s 
bloodlike chestnut Heroine, 
by Ben Battle. They were 
both beautiful mares, and the 
first prize was only awarded to 
the former for her greater 
length in front. Mr. Holland 
was again to the front in the 
four year old hunter class 
with a very business - like 
grey mare, Lady Doon; and 
Mr. Darlington’s three year 
old Rufus took a first for 
hunters of that age. The 
first prize for two year old 
hunters went to Mr. Dar- 
lington’s brown mare Princess, 
and Mr. G. Holland's filly by 
Beaulieu took that for yearlings. 

Among the harness horses, 
those belonging to Mr. James 
Young, Mr. G. Holland, and Mr. Darlington were the most 
successful, whilst Mr. S. Charlesworth took two firsts with the 
vcry good two year old and yearling, Rosemary and Starlight. 

In the open classes there was a very fine Shire mare, 
Essex Beauty, who got first prize in her class, and Blanchards- 
town took another ia that for hunter brood mares. Baronet, a 
smart chestnut gelding of Mr. J. Nunnerly’s, was awarded a 
first among hunters up to 14st., and for those up to rast. the 
first prize went to a very sharp chestnut gelding, Parson. Alto- 
gether there were some very good horses shown in the twenty-five 
vaiious Classes, and the handsome little pit ponies formed a very 
interesting feature of the show. 

There were some very high-class cattle indeed among the 
exhibits in these classes, Mr. P. Jackson, Mr. G. Holland, 
and Mr. T. C. Heath being especially successful; whilst Mr. 
Chadderton did best with his sheep. The pigs, too, were a 
good lot, and there were some very fine birds among the poultry 
shown. Mr. Darlington and Mr. Chadderton were to the front 
with their cheese, and Mr. T. C. Heath took two prizes for butter. 

The dogs, of course, excited a great deal of interest, and 
there were some specially good classes of Collies. Among the 
Fox-terriers, James Henry, Norton Nellie, and Dandy were a 
good trio that took first prizes, and there was a great show of 
Spaniels, of which Mr. W. S. Holmes’s Sweep, a two year 
old dog, by Maxim II.—Hilda, took first prize. A very nice 
dog he is too. 
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, SHE BRUNTWOOD STUD.—The immortal Shakespeare tells us that 
‘*there is a tide in the affairs of men,” and certainly Mr. J. E. Platt 
took his ‘at the flood ” when he bought Kendal. This very handsome 

and beautifully bred horse had for some years been more or less wasted in 

Ireland, in spite of which he had sired an enormous nuinber of winners in that 

country, not to mention some very high-class performers in this. Mr. Platt was 

evidently of opinion that he would do still better in the future if he were brought 
back to this country and given a fair chance. Accordingly he was purchased at 
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JUDGING HUNTERS. 


The horticultural exhibits spoke volumes for the care and 
interest of the cottagers on the Keele Estate, and, in fact, the 
greatest keenness was shown by everyone in every department 
of the show. 

The jumping was, of course, a principal feature of the 
afternoon’s amusement, and, as usual, created the greatest in- 
terest. The fence over which the various competitors have to 
perform is quite the fairest test of a hunter’s capabilities of any I 
have ever seen. It consists of a flight of gorsed hurdles, a gate, 
a stone wall, a double, an in-and-out, and a water jump. Mr. 
T. Roberts’s Drachma, who took first prize, jumped in gran 
form, and never made a mistake, whilst Mrs. W. Blockley’s 
Alfred was every bit as good, though he put himself out of 
court by just touching the wall; but the cleverest of the whole 
lot, 1 thought, was Mr. C. J. Jerome’s marvellous old chestnut, 
Shamrock, who took the third prize. 

Mr. F. J. Batchelor took a first in the class for turn-outs 
with a very smart chestnut gelding, Jubilee King; the same 
gentleman’s Lady Gonville, a very good bay mare and a true 
mover, took the prize for the same class under 15h.; and a very 
pretty pony, Silver Belle, was adjudged best of the 13h. and 
under. 

This brought to a conclusion a really good and interesting 
show, which excited a vast amount of interest in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Outpost. 


YEARLINGS. 


a lg price, though much below his value, as it has turned out, and brought over 
to Bruntwood. “From that moment he has never looked back. His son Galtee 
More has proved himself far and away the best of his year, a great number of 
the best winners of the present season have been by him, and the fact that he 
is easily at the top of the list of winning sires for the present season speaks for 
itself. Two very imporiant features in everything that he sires are their size 
and substance, and the fact that they are usually very placid, even-tem ered 
animals—a most important matter indeed in these days of excitable and faint- 
hearted thoroughbreds. Cheadle is a 
very perfect stud farm, whose roomy, 
well-sheltered paddocks are full of the 
choicest blood. 

‘*What would you iiketo see first ?” 
I was asked on arrival, and having re- 
plied ‘* The yearlings,” I was forthw:th 
taken to the boxes where the colts were. 
There are eight of these, and a very 
weil-grown lot they are. They have 
evidently had plenty of exercise, as 
there is not a fat one amonz them, an | 
they are all as hard and healthy as it is 
possible for yearlings to be. The first 
was a big brown colt by Kendal— 
Miliora (dam of Les:erlin and Bellevin), 
by Arbitrator out of Niniche. his is 
a slashing fine colt, with great quarters 
and thighs, and he looks like making a 
great three year old. Another Kendal 
is the chestnut son of Pixie (dam of Rel 
Rube), by Blair Athol out of Feronia. 
Here is blood with a vengeance, and 
this beautiful colt does every justice to 
it—at any rate, as far as looks go. He 
is a good hard chestnut, ‘with size, 
subs‘ance, and quality, the best. of 
limbs, and quite sure to gallop, A 
colt of the same colour by Kendal— 
Adorament, by Beau Brummel out of 
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with power and quality, and quite of 
the Galtce More type. 

Thecolt by Hampton out of Touch- 
me-Not is a hard, honest-looking sort, 
very like his sire, all quality and sym- 
metry. A very neat, quick sort is 
Lonely’s St. Simon colt, and quite of 
the family type. He is small, no 
doubt, but what there is of him is all 
use, and he is a neat, round, well- 
balanced, compact youngster, as hand- 
some as paint, and a rare mover in the 
paddocks. He is just the sort to win 
a Brocklesby. 

Another Kendal colt, and one of 
the best, perhaps, is a really beautiful 
chestnut, by Kendal out of Geraldine, 
a grand mare by Barcaldine-—Lucy 
Ashton. He is a medium-sized yearling 
(he was foaled March 25th), marked 
with black spots, and is as level, well- 
turned a youngster as anyone could 
wish to see. He is very like his sire, 
with that horse’s power of loin and 
quarter, a good reaching forehand, and 
a well-balanced colt all over. He 
moves, too, like a race-horse, and is, I 
think, quite sure to make one. 

The colt by St. Serf—Maryland 
was not bred at Bruntwood, “i was Photo. by W. A. Rouch, 
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purchased as a foal last year. He isa 
good hard brown in colour, w:th plenty of quality, a regular St. Simon head, and 
is an active, useful-looking sort. 

Maid Mariin (the dam of Keymer) is a beautifully bred mare, by Hampton 
out of Quiver, and she has a great reaching, long-shouldered, deep-bodied colt 
by Kendal, that might make anything. He is a brown, with size, power, and 
quality, and there is no saying how good he may not be some day. 

The filly by Kendal out of Lucy Ashton (dam of Wolf's Crag) by Lam- 
mermoor—Alsatia, is a medium-sized thick-set bay or brown. ‘The chestnut 
daughter of Kendal and St. Marguerite (dam of Seabreeze and Le Var), by 
Hermit—Devotion, is a very fine yearling. For length and symmetry, co.ubined 
with exquisite quality, and racing-like shape and action, she would be hard to 
beat. She has a sweet, sensible head and face, and if looks and blood are of 
any use, can hardly help being a great mare, both on the turf and at the stud 
afterwards. 

There is a very smart filly by Kendal—Teacher, that is sure to win races. 
She is not a big one, but is all quality and action, with plenty of power, and 
a nice level, racing-like sort. She is a good hard brown, and moves like a 
race-horse now. A filly that was purchased in 1896 is the one by St. Serf out 
of Chloe. This is a big, fine yearling, with length and sul.s'ance, and looks all 
over like galloping. She is particularly well let down behind. 

These are the twelve yearlings that will be brought to the hammer at 
Doncaster next month, and it may safely be said that they are quite as good a 
lot us last year’s. In fact, to my mind, the Kendals are better, and his Maid Marian 
coit anc St. Marguerite filly are such yearlings as are very seldom seen. A peep 
at Kendal showed that beautiful horse looking his very best, a wonderful 
combination of power and quality, and blessed with that docile, sensible, and 
courageous temperament which he transmits to most of his stock. 


THE COTTINGHAM STUD.—Last week a short description was given 
of the choice little team of yearlings to be offered for sale at Doncaster, from 
Mr. G. Wilson’s Sheffield Lane Stud—a hard, useful-looking lot—and_ the 
remarkably well-grown, good-looking, and well-bred lot of colts and fillies from 
Lord Scarborough’s old-established Tickhill Stud. Continuing my researches in 
Yorkshire, I arrived next at Hull, from which a quarter of an hour’s journey by 
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train landed me at Cottingham. Mr. Simons Harrison himself lives at Beverley, 
about four miles further on, but some years ago he moved his stud farm to 
Cottingham, on account of the suitable nature of the soil and the excellence of 
the paddocks there. In fact it would be hard to find a stud farm where every- 
thing is so compact, the paddocks so roomy and well sheltered, and the grass 
of such good quality as is the case here. Considering how well and healthy 
everything looks in the Cottingham paddocks, it is not surprising that the stud 
has in recent years turned out such good horses as Tomahawk, Lowland Chief, 
Zaxoni, Preciosa, Gay Hermit, Gay Hampton, Goldseeker, Go Lightly, 
Glengarry, Stirrup Cup, Chilperic, Kissing Cup, Prince Simon, Royal Favour, 
and others, not to mention those recent winners, [listory, third in this year’s 
Derby, Galatia, and Orzil, perhaps the best two year old of an. exceptionally 
good year, 

What this year’s crop of yearlings will turn out in the future remains to be 
proved, but there is every reason to anticipate that they will be above the 
average, for the simple reason that they are, for the most part, an unusually well- 
grown, hardy-looking lot, and perhaps the fine hot summer we have had this 
year has had some.hing to do with it. The more that young blood stock can 
be out in the open air the better it is for them, and this, of course, depends, to 
a great extent, on the weather. At any rate, Mr. Simons Harrison’s lot, 
consisting of three colts and four fillies, have evidently done well, and are 
looking hard and healthy, just as yearlings ought to look. 

The first of the lot is a big, powerul-chestnut colt by Donovan (sire of 
Velasquez) out of Sea Air, a beau ifully bred mare by Isonomy, and going back 
on her dam’s side to Mabille (dam of Mazurka), and own sister to Cremorne, by 
Parmesan. This is a rare bred colt, combining the Blacklock, Birdcatcher, and 
Sweetmeat strains, and a good-looking one, too, with capital limbs and all over 
like galloping. ; 

Adieu is a beautifully bred horse, and he has got a good, strong chestnut 
colt out of Rosewood, by Silvester out.of Rosary (dam of Enniskillen and many 
other winners), by Knight of the Garter. This is a lengthy, reaching colt, with 
great arms and thighs, and hocks very close to the ground, and a hard good sort 
all over. A really charming youngster is a very dark bay colt by Orme out of 
Sterling Love (dim of Sarchedon, Stirrup Cup, Wedding Bell, and others), by 
See Saw out of True Love (dam of 
winners), by S erling from Carine (dam 
of Bruce and own sister to Corrie, dam 
of High'and Chief and Corrie Roy). 
Orme sires nothing but good-looking 
stock, and it is not too much to say 
that this is one of his best. He was 
a very late foal, and wants time, but he 
isa really beautiful colt and all quality. 
Ile is quite big enough, with plenty of 
length, rare limbs, and a very well- 
balanced one all over. He'is very like 
his sire, and a grand mover, but he is 
still growing, and will probably improve 
more than anything else at Cottingham. 

I may be prejudiced in favour: of 
the ‘Ormes, but to my mind they look 
more like racing than any yearlings I see 
anywhere, and the best of Mr. Simons 
Iarrison’s fillies is, also, in my opinion, 
by the'same sire as the Sterling Love 
colt). Thisis the bay filly by Orme out 
of Pamela. On hersire’s side she goes 
back to Wisalebone through Stockwell, 
anden her.dam’s both through Hampton 
and Caterer (by Stockwell), to which 
she adds a strain of Blacklock, through 
Brown. Bess, who was by: Blight (son of 
Slave) out of .Lady Mary, by Voltaire. 
This is very stout blood, and as Pamela 
was a good performer herself, and_ is 
the dam of that good filly. Galatia, 
this young lady comes of. very dis- 
tinguished lineage. . She is a beautiful 
filly, too, of just: about. the right size, 
with length, substance; and-quality. A 
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square and true on hard, sound-looking limbs, and has a remarkably sensible face. 
This is a really good filly. 

Another very taking young lady is a bay or brown filly by Ayrshire out of 
Orsova, by Bend Or from Fenella (dam of Douranee), by Cambuscan—La 
Favorite, by Monarque, her dam Constance, by Gladiator. This filly represents 
the orthodox cross of Touchstone and Stockwell on both sides of her pedigree, 
combined with the blood which produced such smashers as Flageolet, his son 
Rayon D’Or, and the mighty Gladiateur. It is worth noticing, too, that 
Orsova is own sister to Oriole, the dam of Ogden, winner of the £10,000 
Futurity Stakes in America. The inheritress of all this racing blood is a clever, 
lengthy, bloodlike filly, all use and business, and with beautiful quality. She 
looks as hard as nails, has plenty of reach and liberty, and moves like a machine. 
She is of quite a different type to the Pamela filly, being a more wiry and less 
substantial sort; some judges will like one best, some the other. 

Common has not yet done anything for his great sire Isonomy ; but if, like 
Donovan and Ayrshire, he has been a long time in making himself famous, like 
them, he is bound to do so some day. He has a very nice filly here out of 
Sweet Lavender (dam of Lavandula, Dunera, and Water Meadow), by 
Hampton from Sweetest, by Parmesan (sire of Cremorne and Favonius), her 
dam Sweet Briar, by Stockwell from Eg!antine, by the Flying Datchman. 
This is a pretty filly, with the best of shoulders, and good limbs, She is very 
good to follow, looks like making more than the average amount of improve- 
ment, and can gallop. She, too, is inbred to Whalebone on both sides of her 
pedigree, whilst on her dam’s side she also takes in the stout Parmesan blood, 
and the fire and dash of the Flying Dutchman line. 

The last of the fillies is a chestnut by Lowland Chief or Hampton out of 
Abanico. She was a late foal, so isa bit backward as yet, but isa beautiful, 
long, low, level-made yearling. It is difficult to pick a hole in her make and 
shape, whilst she has great, clean, bony limbs, and is especially good over the 
back and loins. . 

This completes Mr. Simons Harrison’s contingent, and it would be a 
surprise if they fail to make a good average, were it not for the fact that the 
market is terribly overstocked just now, and there is a lamentable absence of big 
buyers. At the same time, I feel quite sure that there will be some keen 
competition for the very promising colt by Orme out of Sterling Love, and the 
two really beautiful fillies by Orme out of Pamela, and by Ayrshire out of 
Orsova ; whilst someone will probably get a rare bargain in the filly by Hampton 
out of Abanico. Abanico, it should be mentioned, is by Rosicrucian (whose 
blood always nicks so well with that of Stockwell and Touchstone) out of 
Mantilla, by King of Trumps, and own sister to Bonny Kate, who has done so well 
at the stud. In fact these yearlings are all bred on the right lines, and are all full 
of the best running blood of the day, so that, as they are also a well-grown, 
good-looking lot, they ought on no account to be missed by anyone intending 
to buy yearlings at Doncaster. 

THE WISDOM STUD.—Half-way between York and Harrogate, famed 
for its waters and its pure bracing air, is Mr. Arthur Hoole’s famous Wisdom 
Stud, named after the wonderful Stockwell and Rataplan sire who first founded 
its fortunes. A very healthy place this must be for young blood stock, to judge 
by the appearance of the twenty yearlings which will go from there to Doncaster 
the week after next. 

The first of these youngsters is a bay colt by Hawkeye out of Lady 
Candahar, by Wisdom ; a first foal, so not very big, but a long, low, square- 
built colt, of the sharp, quick type. The colt by Balmoral out of Rosa 
Bonheur, by Rosebery, is a bigger yearling than the last, and a fine, shapely, 
well-balanced youngster, with his hind legs particularly well put on. This is a 
good colt. The son of Hawkeye and Conservancy, by Carlton, descended from 
Bonny Bell and Queen Mary, is not only a grandly bred colt, but a great 
strong youngster, too, with rare joints and limbs. There is a colt of charming 
quality, by Balmoral out of Obedience, by Hawkeye out of a Wisdom mare, 
beautifully let down behind, with a good middle, and a regular Hampton head 
of the best type; and a big, strong colt by Testator out of Stourdale, by 
Lancastrian, a round-bodied,. short-legged youngster, that looks like growing 
into a grand horse. 

The colt by Balmoral out of Ecl.ta, by Wisdom, is a lengthy, useful- 
looking sort, with a regular Hampton forehand, and the powerful back and 
loins that Balmoral gives to all his children—a yearling full of quality. 
Another descendant of Wisdom, on his dam’s side, is the colt by Hawkeye out 
of Countess Blucher, by Wellington, a muscular, short-legged, big-boned yearling ; 
and one of an especially taking sort is the son of Balmoral and Stockgrove. 
This is a powerful, good colt, very short on his top, and long below, with great 
width behind, lengthy bloodlike forehand, and the best of legs and feet—a 
really good yearling all over. These are all bays. Of another colour is the 
chestnut colt by St. Angelo out of Flint, a great, raking, galloping sort, on 
short, big-boned legs, with length in the right places, powerful quarters, who 
is almost sure to make a big price and win races too. One more colt there is, 
the bay by Hawkeye out of Gone, a very nice youngster with long galloping 
quarters, and full of quality. 

The filly by Hawkeye out of Queen Joanna is a fair-sized, racing-like 
young lady, with particularly well-placed shoulders ; whilst a bay, by Balmoral 
out of Ermine, by Zealot, is a useful sort, with length in front and power 
behind, and a very good mover indeed. An upstanding filly is that by 
St. Crispin out of Bakewell, by Wellington out of Kissing Crust, by Brown 
Bread ; though the sturdy, medium-sized daughter of Hawkeye and Goldstream, 
descended from Quickmarch, by Rataplan out of Qui Vive (sister to Vedette), 
by Voltigeur, was more to my fancy. This filly can gallop. A great, big, 
leathering sort of filly, with long, deep shoulders, and great heart room, is the bay 
by Wellington out of Golden Fleece, by Bend Or, whose pedigree combines 
Melbourne, Touchstone, Stockwell, and Blacklock blood ; whilst a well-grown, 
raciti, like yearling is that by £t. Angelo out of Fair Game, by Wisdom, a great, 
fine filly, and a rare goer. 

A yearling that combines substance and quality is the bay filly (sister to 
Hawkwood) by Hawkeye out of Arno (sister to Florence), by Wisdom. This 
is a lengthy, deep-bodied sort, with short, powerful back, short legs, and great, 
banging quarters, who looks like making a great mare. 

St. Angelo’s bay daughter of Silence, by Wisdom out of Kissing Crust, has 
a lot to like about her, as also has the neat, level, true-made daughter of Adieu 
and Discreet, by Wisdom. ‘fhis is a beautiful outlined filly, with a lovely head, 
neck, and shoulders, full of quality, and a rare mover. 

The last of the: fillies is a quick, active sort, nota big one, but all use and 
activity, a compact, true-made daughter of Donovan and Ripplestream (sister in 
blood to Sir Hugo), by Wisdom out of Quickstream, daughter of Quickmarch, 
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by Rataplan out of Qui Vive, by Voltigeur. A rare bred one this, and as good- 
looking as she is blue-blocded, all fire and action, sharp as a needle, and sure 
to race, bar accidents. 

This completes the lot which will be sent to Doncaster this year from this 
famous stud, and it is worthy of note that they are nearly all from Wisdom 
mares, and full of stout, hard biood, whilst as they are also a hardy, well-grown 
lot, it will be a surprise if some among them do not make big prices. There 
are some very good-looking and highly-bred horses among Mr. Hoole’s 
stallions, any one of which might some day turn out another Wisdom, and it 
wou'd be difficult to beat his mares; but these must be reserved for anothcr 
article at some future date. Outpost. 


AN AUGUST MORNING. 


e; “HE tempest howled and the thunder growled, with lightning broad 
| and bright, and altogether ’twas very bad weather, a murky 
kind of night ” ; but ere midnight was well turred, the storm ceased to 
rage, the stars came out brightly ina sky of the deepest blue, and there was 
just that touch of frost to make a man feel, as he dressed hurriedly in the dark, 
that 47s good time was coming. I know of nothing pleasanter than a ride on 
an August morning after the excessive heat of days has culminated in such a 
storm as I have referred to, There is a freshness in the air which is peculiar to 
the month of August under such circumstances, and which is all the more 
refreshing from the contrast with the tropical heat of the middle of the month ; 
and it is well worth dressing in the dark and riding out to see the sun rise on the 
earth in its loveliest dress. 

Dressing in the dark is a nuisance at any time, for on those occasions when 
every minute is of importance things are apt to get mislaid, and collar studs, 
which are as a rule as full of ‘original sin” as a fox-terrier, roll away into 
unreachable corners. Coffee made overnight and kept hot is not the most 
palatable of liquids, but it will do very well cold, and is much improved by a 
little “‘ French cream.” Whilst hastily munching a biscuit and feeling the dis- 
comfort of rising at an abnormally early hour, and of being the only person 
stirring in the house, for you can scarcely expect the whole establishment to turn 
out at sucl. a time, a man may be inclined to grumble at the surroundings, and 
call himself a foul for his pains, but by the time he has done this the noise of 
his horse crunching the gravel takes his thoughts to better things, and when he 
has swung hiniself into the saddle he feels at peace with all the world, and 
acknowledges, as the freshness of the morning strikes him, that it was ‘ worth 
all the trouble.” 

How gaily the old horse stretches himself out in his walk, and how his 
rider thinks over the years of their companionship, and calls to mind many a 
stirring incident which has occurred since they first became friends. There is a 
faint streak of grey in the sky as he turns out of the high road into a green lane, 
and presently there is enough light to see the road. The bit of grass is tempting, 
and soon you are in a nice springy trot, a trot which speedily becomes a swinging 
canter, as you are ina hurry, or fancy you are. Soon ‘‘the lark at heaven’s 
gate sings,” and as you emerge from the green lane on to a common and puil up 
for a moment to look round, an old hare comes lopping along with that easy, self- 
satisfied expression which is so amusing. Another little canter over the common, 
a startled rabbit jumps up under your horse’s feet, a covey of partridges, 
perhaps, is flushed and goes away with noisy whirr, and makes you think of 
turnips and stubbles and brings up more happy memories. 

So you jog along, glorying in the beautiful surroundings. The sun has 
now risen so high as to turn the drops on bush and tree into sparkling brilliants, 
and you are riding leisurely and carelessly, when all at once the old horse gives 
a bounce which nearly sends you over his head, and, indeed, it is only by sheer 
good luck that you ‘‘ remain,” as the Frenchman hath it. What is that note 
borne so melodiously on the breeze? You can hear it now yourself, and it was 
that which caused your horse’s excitement. Louder and clearer it becomes 
every minute, and the once uncertain note is now a tuneful chorus—the music 
you in your heart of hearts love best, the music of a pack of foxhounds running 
hard for their fox. 

In a moment you are going best pace for that wood which is about a mile 
off. As you approach you lear the tap tapping of crops against saddle flaps, 
and the occasional rattling of a couple of sticks to hold the cubs up. The 
music now ceases for a moment, but they are at work again directly. Then 
comes round the corner at a swinging gallop the first whipper-in, and as he 
comes a cub pops his nose out of the covert. A rate and a crack of the whip 
and back he goes again. 

Quiet reigns for a minute, and then, stealing away, as much out of sight as 
he can, you see that ‘‘ old customer ” that has given you many a run last season. 
His handsome head set for a distant point, his ruddy coat with the white tip on 
his brush, h’s stealthy stride as he slips along—how you admire them, and long 
for “*the madness of the gallop, forty minutes on the grass.” But there is no 
time to indulge in day dreams; the chorus is going again, and it is such a chorus 
as only forty couples of hounds can give. 

You enter the wood and take up your place in the ride, and theré you 
remain if you would not have a scolding. Hounds are coming towards you, 
making the thick undergrowth crash again. There comes the cub, who has 
had pienty by now; he has passed within a dozen yards of you, and it is only 
the thick covert which prevented the leading hounds from viewing him. 
Suddenly they check, and in a minute or two the huntsman trots up and asks 
you, in a whisper almost, if you saw him. ‘‘ Let them alone,” says he, as they 
spread themselves like a fan. Suddenly some of them put their noses right on 
the top of him, where he has clapped in some bramble bushes, and in a moment 
the end has come, the huntsman, who has been chary of horn and voice all the 
morning, has plenty of both now, and his whoo-whoop might be heard for a mile 
at least, but being wise in his generation, he does not take their fox away from 
his hounds, and in a couple of minutes there is nothing of him left but his head, 
which is picked up by the first whipper-in as soon as hounds leave it. The 
sun is getting high now, the covert has been well rattled, and there is nothing 
more to do but go home, well satisfied with the excellent start that has been 
made. And as you ride home part of the way with the huntsman, he will tell 
you how well Jessamine drew, and how busy all the Boaster young ’uns were 
when they checked, and will talk ‘‘ hound ” till your roads separate.. 

And you ride home. well pleased with your morning’s work, as you had 
need to be, and feeling extraordinarily virtuous because you have seen the sun 
rise in August; though why you should have such a feeling is more than I can 
quite understand, RED ROVER, 
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hood. We are getting up a tennis tournament, and 

we propose to follow it with a gymkhana. Every- 
body calls every hour to discuss the arrangements. The 
whole neighbourhood is the committee, and chaos reigns 
supreme. There is no use trying to avoid any responsibility, 
for there is no corner of the grounds remote enough to hide a 
deserter, and even sitting in the furthest orchard won’t guarantee 
solitude. 

In order to make matters easier we have telegraphed to 
London for a shorthand clerk, which makes things less difficult 
for us, but not for her. Poor thing! she is having a bad time. 
Everyone gives her different instructions at the same time, and 
they all insist upon having a copy of what she has written. 
Such rules and regulations have never yet been compiled by 
mortal sportsmen! Having been forced to do something for the 
general good, I have consented to come up to town and buy the 
prizes. This is really very kind of me, for it is very warm, and 
I would much sooner do nothing, except my hair and attend 
generally to my decorative being. Letters from abroad reach 
me by every post urging me to different quarters of France, and 
I had a most enthusiastic description of the joys of the Engadine 
this morning, but I will have none of them. It is much less 
fatiguing, if not so instructive, not to travel. 
To-morrow I have to interview Mappin and 
Webb, and see under what inexpensive con- 
ditions [ can stimulate my friends to victorious 
effort. 


\ | ONDAY: There is wild excitement in the neighbour- 


Tuespay: I have been wondering all the 
way up to town whether a suitable prize for 
the winner of the tennis tournament would 
be a trunk, or whether such could possibly be 
considered a significant hint to the visitor who 
might win it. I saw on the platform this 
morning a whole collection of luggage, and 
the trunks made of that brown wood-fibre 
looked so smart ana neat. A tea-basket is a 
good prize for the winner of a tournament, 
and Mappin and Webb’s newest design is 
fitted with Princes’ plate and china. I 
utterly refused to consider the conventional 
absurdities of a brooch in the shape of a 
tennis racquet with an infinitesimal] pearl 
sitting solitarily on the trellis, and an inkstand 
in the shape of a golf club or caddie-bag is 
just as ridiculous. The good old-fashioned 
notion of winning a silver cup was the best. 
Here there was room for an inscription, an 
ornament for the sideboard, and the possibility 
of pointing proudly at it in the future as a 
trophy of one’s past excellence. A  gimcrack 
bangle is a very popular present for the winner 
of a tournament, but it is very unattractive. 

I bought for our third prize an old silver buckle, and 
ultimately decided that the champion should receive a silver 
bowl with shaped handles, and the second on the list should be 
made the happier by a sandwich-box with flask for fitting on to 
her bicycle. The prizes for the men were easy enough, a cigar- 
case, a cigarette-case, and a match-box representing the relative 
degrees of worth. I had not sufficient energy to select all the 
gifts for the double matches and the bicycle races, so, although I 
had vowed to my relations to do it all myself, I left the matter in 
the hands of Messrs. Mappin and Webb, imploring them to send 
down something original and decorative, and wonderful and 
beautiful, at inexpensive rates, and then I went wandering down 
Regent Street and Bond Street to see what there was to be seen 
in the great and glorious kingdom of dress. | 

It is rather an empty kingdom at the mownent. Here and 
there a felt hat puts inits appearance, trimmed with green cock’s 
feathers and a rosette—this style of millinery always heralds the 
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autumn—and I met several tweed gowns made of different 
colours, with pouched bodices, bright leather belts, and 
waistcoats of light cloth. A very attractive dress of this kind 
I saw in grey tweed, with the revers of heliotrope cloth, a belt of 
heliotrope buckled with silver, and a waistcoat of very coarse 
white canvas, traced with silver and gold. A dark red mohair 
costume also had charms with the coat made short and tight in 
the back, double-breasted and loose in the front, the collar and 
revers of black and white stripe. And I found sufficient excuse 
for lingering over the details of an attractive gown of white 
flannel, with elaborate conventional designs from waist to hem 
in very coarse butter-coloured galloon. The coat was also 
trimmed with the galloon in quaint patterns, and the cravat and 
waistcoat were of black pleated chiffon. It was a curious dress, 
and it came straight from Paris; and it was to be crowned with 
a white piqué hat with yellow lace appliqué on it, and a black 
and white feather at one side. 

How glad I was to get down in the country again. The train 
was so hot, and never was cup of tea more grateful and 
comforting than the one that greeted me as I walked into 
the hall to meet the family, still discussing the details of 
the tournament, and the poor little shorthand clerk looking 
half dead with anxiety and weariness. 


Fripay: Nellieis on her 
way home. She has aban- 
doned the delights of Ostend 
and is now in Paris, reviling 

the dearth of gowns 

which are attractive, 
just as if she ought to 
consider the possi- 
bility of any new 
frocks or hats with 
the burden of 
such a trous- 
seau as she 
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bouzht six weeks ago yet on her conscience, ii not on her 
back. She writes me that every dress in Paris is trimmed 
with braid, ‘that the basques to the reefer coats are cut 
shorter, that a new style, termed ‘the English” jacket, is made 
with a perfectly tight-fitting bodice and a long shaped basque 
cut in cape form on the cross reaching almost down to the 
nees—this she declares to be exceedingly becoming to a slim- 
waisted woman. She has seen charming pale drab felt hats 
trimmed with green cock's feathers and shaded peach-coloured 
ribbons, and she tells me that I am to be looking out for plaid 
materials, for plaid is really the rage in Paris, small checks 
being popular in different colours of clans unknown in Scotlanc, 
and these checks are to be in silk, interspersed with broad 
black satin lines, and made with white shirt fronts, and in wool, 
when they are only to be made into skirts; plaid skirts have 
plain cloth bodices fashioned in the pouched way and trimmed 
with many strappings. 

She further observes that everyone who lives in Paris is out 
of Paris, including all the good milliners and modistes ; the place 
wears a deserted air, and the only notable novelty is the clinging 
skirt. This hangs in folds to the feet and round them—a 
description which does not sound as if it were a style which could 
be conveniently adopted for ordinary walking wear in London 
town. Nellie is buying scent by the quart, gloves by the dozen, 
and plaid neckties of outrageous colours. Nellie prophesies that 
the large hat is not to be among the terrors of our winter days. 
« All the large hats,” as she writes, in somewhat Irish fashion, 
“are small hats, and the ruche trimming of three colours appears 
popular on the ordinary sailor shape; but really,” she concludes, 
‘as | have previously told you, all the good milliners are out of 
town, and they appear to have taken all their best models with 
them.” 

To Nellie such details seem vital ; to me, down here in the 
country, where we lounge all day in white linen skirts and 
coloured batiste shirts, with our hats more often adorning the 
poles of the tennis nets than our heads, the great question of 
clothes appears of infinitesimal consequence. Yesterday, thougn, 
we met in the lanes (such narrow lanes they are, we are com- 
pelled to run up the hedge at the approach of man, woman, or 
veast, or bicycle) a very trim young damsel in a grey tweed 
skirt, with a grey linen coat, a mauve shirt, and turn-down collar 
with a black tie. She almost, but not quite, revived my interest 
in frocks, which I have no fear, like the heroine in the song, but 
will return —I know it will. 


IN THE GARDEN. 





Photo., Frith, AN OLD OAK IN: PENSHURST PARK, KENT. J eigate. 


THE Oaks. 
= ITE illustration we give this weck recalls many a picture of English 
T landscape in which the British Oak spreads its gnarled branches against 
the sky. It is rare to see a grander specimen than the one represented, 
standing alone, unfettered by neighbouring trees interfering with its characteristic 
growth. The American Oaks are splendid in their autumn colouring—the 
Scarlet kind in particular (Quercus coccinea splendens), which retains its crimson 
leaves for many weeks. The Golden variety of the British Oak (Q. Robur 
concordia) is of rich colouring, every leaf of golden hue, which gains in effect 
against Copper Beech. The Scarlet American and Golden Oaks are trees for 

judicious planting in every park and woodland. 


Tui FLAME-FLOWERS. 

Piilliant flowers of the autumn are the Kniphofias or Tritomas, but 
christened with the apt English name given above. We saw a broad mass of 
the common kind, K. aloides, or K. Uvaria, by the lakeside in the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, a few days ago, and it is a position like this that the Flame-flower adorns. 
Splendid in colour, free in growth, and fairly hardy are these noble plants from 
other lands. Nothing is so effective in the landscape at this season when 
planted with no niggardly hand. The solitary spike in a badly kept mixed 


border gives faint impression of their colour and massiveness when grouped, 
There are several very fine varieties of K. Uvaria. Grandis is well named ; its 
strong stems rise to a height of eight or nine feet, its flowers like flames of fire 
seen in the distance through woodland. Nobilis is handsome, too, and many 
charming hybrids have been raised, such as Pfitzeri and the self yellow, Tucki. 
A beautiful variety is Macowani, which does not grow quite two feet. Its 
leaves are grass-like, and the flowers apricot in colour. A sheltered spot and 
light soil are necessary for this kind. 


GROWING FLAME-FLOWERS. 


The best time to plant is about the end of March, but attention is drawn to 
the p'ants now because they are the most conspicuous features in many gardens. 
It is as well at first to leave the hybrids alone, commencing with the strong 
varieties of the common K. aloides. The hybrids are often very charming in 
colour, but more tender than K. aloides or its varieties grandis and nobilis. 


LAXTON’S STRAWBERRIES. 


Amongst great fruit raisers of the present day must be named Laxton Bros., 
of Bedford. If they had raised no other variety than Royal Sovereign, that 
would have been sufficient to make their name famous. This is one of the 
most popular kinds we have for forcing and outdoor culture. Those who have 
not yet planted it should do so. The fruit is early, abundant, and of splendid 
flavour. Latest of All, a seedling from British Queen, is very late—hence its 
value. Leader and Monarch are two acquisitions to the race of fine flavoured 
Strawberries. We might write much of the seedling Strawberries raised at 
sedford, but in a catalogue we have received from Messrs. Laxton, the varieties 
are described, illustrated, and hints given as to planting. If a selection is 
needed no better choice could be made than the early Royal Sovereign and 
Latest of All. This is the best season for planting. 

THE CHINA RosEs. 

A deligiitful class of Roses, as free as the air itself, flowering even until the 
time of frosts. The writer lately saw beds filled with the graceful Fellenberg. 
a rose that never seems without its clusters of crimson flowers. The China 
Rose (Rosa indica), also known as the monthly rose, presumably from its 
perpetual flowering habit, was introduced from China in 1789, and resembles 
the tea-scented in habit. The plants are splendid for massing on the outskirts 
of the lawn or by the side of drives. They need little pruning, require a 
well-drained, fairly rich soil, and should be on their own roots. The most 
charming, perhaps, of the race is Mme. Laurette Messimy, whose fragile flowers, 
borne unceasingly, are coloured with peach and yellow tints. The common 
Blush, Cramosie-Superieur, Mme. Eugene Resal, Duke of York, Queen Mab, 
and Duchess are all good kinds. 


POLYANTHA Roses. 

The present race has been derived from crossing Rosa polyantha with the 
tea-scented group. They are dwarf in growth and make = dainty little 
shrubs for edging large beds or for massing. When grown in pots they 
possess distinct charm, the bold panicles of bloom almost hiding the leaves. 
‘rhe plants should be on the seedling Brier, or, better still, their own roots. 
Gloire des Polyanthas is the most effective variety to make a colony of. Other 
aistinct varieties are Anna Marie de Montravel, white ; Perle d’Or, bronze ; 
Blanche Kebatel, rose; Mme. E. A. Nolte, apricot ; and Clothilde Soupert, 
pinky white. Of climbers select Claire Jacquicr, nankeen; Alista Stella Gray, 
yellow ; and Aglaia, also of a yellow shade. 


THE LIGURIAN BELLFLOWER. 


A prettier dower for baskets one could scarcely have than this Bellflower, 
which is generally a mass of bloom at this season in many a cottage window, 
It is, however, suitable for more pretentious places. Its flowers are clear blue, 
but in the variety alba, pure white. 

OLEARIA IAASTI. 

This is a pretty late-flowering shrub, dwarf, evergreen, and hardy. It is 
only in very severe winters that the growth gets damaged. ‘The habit of the 
shrub is compact, and the small leaves are of a deep green colour, but almost 
hidden just now with the mass of white flowers. O. Haasti is a shrub to make 
a bold group of, o to plant a bed with, as it enjoys a well-drained peaty soil, 
such as Lilies delight in. These p!anted between the bushes help to make a 
striking picture. The Wood Lily (Trillium) could be used at the margin of the 
shrub group. 

THE BULB SEASON, 

The time for bulb planting is rapidly approaching. September is the 
best month for planting, Daffodils, the Poet’s Narcissus in particular requiring 
early planting. The Tulips need not be put in until the end of October, and 
then make free use of the glorious May-flowering kinds. There is such 
wealth of bulbous flowers that no garden need be dull in the spring months. 
Chionodoxas, Scillas, Crocuses, and many other delightful spring flowers may 
be purciased and got in without delay. We believe thoroughly in early 
planting, but of course much cannot be done until the summer flowers are 
over, 

Hysrip SWEET BRIER ROsEs, 

This is a race of Hybrid Roses raised by Lord Penzance, and the varieties 
retain the sweet fragrance of the Brier we know and love so well. They are 
climbers, and give a bountiful display of flowers in early summer, and sometimes 
in autumn, but the flowering season is unfortunately far from long, although a 
rich effect is given by the scarlet heps. The best autumn-flowering kinds are 
Julie Mannering, pink; Lucy Bertram, deep crimson ; and Catherine Leyton, 
rose. Of other kinds, the best are Anne of Gierstein, Jeanne Deans, and Meg 
Merrilies. These roses want very little pruning. It is merely necessary to 
remove very weakly wood and cut back any shoots that become too aggressive. 
But such pruning as other Roses need is destructive. If cut about, the glorious 
flower display in summer is destroyed. For clothing pillars or rambling over 
arbours these hybrid Roses are very precious. 


ANSWERS TO CORRES?PONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as mtich as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor 
An. addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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